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ABSTRACT 


Developing a Model For Ministering To Grief And Loss 
In the Local Church Congregation: "A Study In Transformation" 
By 
Claudette Anderson Copeland 
United Theological Seminary, 1993 
Consultants: (Drs.) Renita J. Weems, Homer Bain, Edward Wimberly 


Mentor: Dr. Edward Wheeler 


This project empowered grieving laity in an African-American church in San 
Antonio, Texas to become healing agents within their congregation. 
Methodology included 5 healing elements of TIME, TALK, TEACHING, 
TEARING (catharsis), and TENDING (follow-up), in a layered meeting structure. 
First: 12 month implementation of the 5 healing elements, with 13 survivors of 
loss. Secondly: seven weekly sessions, with 5 new groups suffering issue, age 
or gender specific loss, taught by level one "wounded healers." 

Premise: There exists extensive unresolved grief in "attractive" 
congregations. This project ere that spiritual growth was dramatically 


promoted when laity modeled and ministered to grief. 
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INTRODUCTION 
| am acancer survivor. So far. 


| am also a minister of the Gospel, a member of the household of faith, a 


young woman. 


| have, as have others, come to the body of Christ, with a history checkered 
with pain, loss and scars. | have buried loved ones. | have said reluctant good- 
byes to friends, who had come to decorate the environment of my life. My body 
has betrayed me. | have handled the fragments of once vital hopes for self, 
ministry and relationship. And amid these realities, | have never for one moment 
been discharged from the call to preach hope. 

It is this journey which informs my present ministry emphasis, and which has 
focused my gaze upon the unseen, the invisible, and the ignored within our 
ranks. | have known what it means to be wedded to a community, to be 
inextricably bound by love and by covenant to a "family," and to experience the 
isolation that comes with that family's inability to reach one in one's pain. As in 
the story of "Camelot" when King Arthur's kingdom is in shambles, betrayed by 
his wife and his best friend, his son in rebellion, he asks his trusted mentor, 
"Merlin, what does one do with all this pain?" Whereupon Merlin replies, "You 
learn something." It has been my challenge as a ministering woman, walking 
through the challenges of a dual-clergy marriage, parental bereavement, 
infertility, physical illnesses, and the final blow of cancer and amputation, to 
discover the paucity of resources within the ranks of professional clergy, for 
ministry to "its own." It has been my challenge as a ministering woman, to find 
my own way, and to "learn something." This project is the outgrowth of my own 


personal foraging, and my own efforts to identify parallel issues in other 


camouflaged people. | have discovered personal allies within the "modern 
middle-class ethnic" church, and this project is my own effort to help us all find a 
voice and a language. | hope to help us to "learn something" from our mutual 
pain, our silent and our bombarding losses, and to somehow find the reality of 
the "all things which work together for the good, to them that love the Lord, and 


are the called according to the Lord's purpose." (Romans 8:28) 


The gospel of Jesus Christ advertises hope. The substance of the Christian 
message is the very appeal which draws people to our pews, and keeps them 
coming despite the contradictions and failings of the organization. The gospel 


targets a particular, universally experienced region of the human soul. 


The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He has anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor. He has sent me to bind up the broken-hearted. 


(Luke 4:18) 


Pain is an evangelist, of sorts. In conjunction with the Word we preach, pain 
escorts, pain drives the myriad of humanity into our pews needing not only to be 
"saved" but to be healed. It is this writer's contention that often the saved are 
"turned loose" to the work of the kingdom, as ragged, unhealed, individuals, 
having received "peace with God through Jesus Christ" but never (secretly) 
having found peace with their own sorrows, losses and griefs. The gospel 
advertises hope. Yet when hope is deferred, not grasped or is not borne out in 
the terms we have negotiated in prayer or believed in scripture, what are the 
faithful to do? The underside of the gospel in these cases seem to be the 


exoneration of God at all costs. 


The Christian community which has not explored its own losses is taken by 
surprise when we are faced with the grief of our comrades. Since we have no 
answers in the face of sorrow, grief and loss, our response is often a politely 
orchestrated conspiracy of silence. Or we blame the victim (in well meaning 
theological injunctions), of course. Who among us has not heard, or said to the 
sorrowing things like, "Be strong,” "Just trust the Lord," "Pray more," "He's in a 
better place," "God wanted another flower in heaven's garden, so God took your 
child," and so on, ad nauseam. What we have said (or heard), by implication is 
that if the grieving person really trusts the sovereignty of God, he or she would 
stop feeling sorrow, for God is, after all, "too wise to make a mistake.” 
Therefore, by inference, sorrow is incompatible with, or at best, contradictory to a 
genuine faith and love for God. The sorrowing are then left with an ambivalent 
posture. On one hand, we have been seduced by a message which offers 
comfort, hope and acceptance of our inward brokenness. Yet, when that 
brokenness becomes evident, concretely expressed, and offered to the 
community in real terms, we are shut down, silenced and dealt with superficially 


and awkwardly. 


This project is uniquely important because of its effort to pull the issues of 


grief and loss out of the textbooks and out of the clinical setting, to place the 
issues squarely within the bowels of the work-a-day Christian community. It is 
important, because within the stream of research, | find nothing which examines 
these issues of grief and healing within the local congregation, and particularly 
nothing being examined surrounding the issues of ethnicity and class. How do 
African-American clergy deal with parishioners who grieve? Does ministry differ 
according to socio-economic placement? How is grief recognizable or defined 


within the church congregation? Once it is recognized or defined, are there 


systems in place to mediate healing? And how does ministry to grief affect the 


larger goal of spiritual growth? 


Within the stream of the modern Protestant church in general, and the 
African-American church in particular, this work offers, even insists upon 
attention to a gr f_ persons that the church would rather k I It is 
my suggestion that clergy have long ignored the deeper needs of mourners, as 
we once did with others who were outside "normal range” on the bell curve; 
(alcoholics, drug abusers, parents without partners, survivors of incest, 
homosexuals and so forth.) We simply pretended they did not exist within our 
ranks. Their bothersome problems were dealt with in cursory counseling 
attempts, or feeble attempts were made to address their needs in the sermonic 
moment, usually more from a judging posture than from a teaching and 
restoration posture. | 

Secondly, this project transfers the point of responsibility from the shoulders 
of one person (the pastor alone), and redistributes the work of healing over the 
entire congregation. This project attempts to reinforce the positive, growth- 
producing aspect of "team-ministry” which is often viewed with skepticism by 
African-American pastors who are concerned with hands-on control of their 
people and their programs. As with the aforementioned groups, this project 
presents an opportunity to "equip the saints for the work of ministry," and to 
cause the needs of the grieving to be as recognizable as those in Alcoholics 
Anonymous, co-dependency groups, and survivor groups. Much of the literature 
generated on the issues of grief and loss seem theoretical; at the other extreme, 
it is individualistic in perspective, (i.e. how to, what to do). | have discovered 
very little literature which has a community or corporate challenge, for initiating 


and maintaining healing. 


This project is designed to: 


1. Offer a conceptual framework and an experiential and ongoing model for 
the church to become acquainted with issues which inevitably must confront 
each of her members; 

2. Equip church leadership to handle grieving persons "up close," as they 
struggle with matters of faith vis-a-vis the layered meanings of their loss. The 
hope is that church leadership will become as skilled in practice as we are in 
theory, in dealing with the preachments of hope, comfort and "binding up the 
broken hearted." 

3. To-mobilize the laity of the church to minister to itself in ways that are 


intimate, detailed and skilled. 


We shall examine in this paper the hope for healing. Whether church leaders 
are prepared, skilled or even caring, there remains within the bowels of the 
theology of the church the invitation "to come." Sorrowing, broken, and "heavy- 
laden", the broken-hearted are still invited to come and to discover a yoke that is 
easier and a burden that is light. | am proceeding from the premise that it is the 
intention of a loving God to mend the broken creation. In Jesus Christ this reality 
has been ushered in, and with us God works the healing process. It may be, 
however, that the very guardians of the message of healing (church leadership), 
may unwittingly be the very barriers to the mediation of that healing. Those 
persons who are "called to ministry” do not necessarily become equipped to 
minister to the suffering, by virtue of the call. Nor does formal training 
necessarily call forth the healing gifts, or the healing sensitivities, though they 
may be resident within the minister. This model has been developed in order to 


assist real people, who in a safe and loving context, desperately need to unpack 


their old sorrows surrounding concrete losses. From there, it is our hope that as 
a result of following this model, persons may grow on to be whole persons under 


God. 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE CONTEXTUAL BACKGROUND: 
_ SOCIETY AND THE CHANGING CHURCH 


The church is a subculture of society and like its parent body, the church will 
validate and minister to persons in grief differently, according to the social, 
educational and economic mix, of the group. And individuals will experience and 
resolve their griefs differently, in conjunction with their environment. Grief 
resolution will depend upon, among other things, the amount of supportive 
interaction available between persons, their access to each other's emotional 
and inner-life, and the perceived permission to do "truth-telling" within that 
environment. Theology seems not to be the sole nor central issue in the grieving 
and healing process. Rather, it is the praxis of incarnational healing that 
facilitates or retards the process. To test my observation of this point, this writer 
surveyed three churches, who vary in terms of racial mix, socio-economic life, 
and region. This writer by no means, asserts that this is any significant or 
scientific sampling, nor do | imply any binding conclusions. The investigation of 
social variables is important, however, because they suggest parallels between 
human placement in the larger society, and how spiritual applications are 


grasped and made real in the church. 


Church Comparisons - Three Contexts 


1. New Creation Christian Fellowship, is a Charismatic or Neo-pentecostal 
body representing a middle to upper income, college-educated and professional 


group of African-American Christians. The church is non-denominational in 


affiliation. The pastors, of which | am one, are products of the Church of God in 
Christ. The membership is, on average, in the 25-45 age group, and located in 
the southwestern region of the United States, in San Antonio, Texas. This is my 
primary context of ministry, and the place for which this project was designed. 
New Creation though a primarily African-American congregation, is unique in that 
it has grown up in an area of the city that is newly developing, and that is 
overwhelmingly Anglo in its ethnicity. This is a neighborhood of new-housing 
starts, and older stable homes and families. The church was planted eight years 
ago by a male-female clergy couple team (my spouse and 1), former military 
chaplains, in a city that is overwhelmingly active or retired military. Our ministry 
presence presented an attractive alternative first, to the young-ish, educated 
crowd who were the children of old-line Pentecostal churches, strict Baptist or 
other evangelical churches. These were the people who sought the substantive 
scriptural and worship experience of their parents' churches, without the 
externally imposed ethical and moral restrictions. Our ministry profile as pastors 
(seminary trained, inclusive, hopefully informed about social issues), also 
presented an attractive alternative to a second group of persons who were "from 
the streets" so to speak. This group came to our church with no history in the 
institutional church, no background, no "Godly heritage." Yet without the 
backdrop of spiritual grounding, they came hungry for an authentic experience 
with God. The third group which found its way to our church, was the "corporate 
crowd." This was not the "old doctors and lawyers" crowd of the "First Church” 
reputation. These were the young mover-and-shakers, well placed, upwardly 
mobile crowd, who discovered that their new marriages and their young children 
needed meaning and direction that money could not buy. 

What all three groups had in common, was a veneer which hid their pain and 


sorrow. | observed that once they joined our fellowship, they quickly learned the 


religious language and behavior of "being in the church." However, they had 
never been addressed on the deeper level, about the packaged pain they 
brought to the church, from their former lives. According to worldly standards, 
these are good citizens, socially attractive, spiritually appropriate people. Yet 
these are people who often know little about meaningfully touching each other 
emotionally and spiritually. Once confronted, they are willing to admit this. (See 
Appendix #5, New Creation Charts: Summary of their Survey on Grief and 


Loss.) 


2. Collins Center United Methodist Church, (Collins Center, New York); 
representing an older, 45-60 year old group. These are stable, insulated people 
from a semi-rural farming community. They have spent the better part of their 
lives in this region, or have returned to the region later in life, after having lived 
elsewhere. They called this region "home." They are all Caucasian; upper- 
income, well educated, living in upstate New York. The congregation averages 
100 members. This church was chosen with the aid of one of the context 
associates in our Grief Group project, as a ministry with a probable stark contrast 
to the New Creation membership and methodology. (See Appendix #6, Collins 


Center Charts: Summary of Survey on Grief and Loss.) 


3. Branch Bell Baptist Church, (National Baptists; New Orleans, Louisiana.) 
This church too, was selected for survey by another of the context associates 
from our group, having been the church of her family of origin. Itis a 
congregation of traditional southern Black people. Average age 55; $16-25k 
annual income; 350 member congregation. When | interviewed their pastor, this 
congregation was reported to have traditional inter-generational networks 


(grandparents, parents and children) within the church. They have had long 


standing community, many having lived in the community for their entire lives. 
They were described by their leadership as "traditional working people, with 
some degree of retirees." (See Appendix #7, Branch Bell Charts: Summary of 


Survey on Grief and Loss.) 


| surveyed these churches to gain a feel for the various ways in which 
persons in different contexts perceive their own needs for ministry. | wanted to 
discover to what degree loss was a part of the life of the church, how persons 
grieved and how they “used each other" to do so. | also sought to discover the 
degree of "literacy" surrounding the issues--Biblical, psychological and 


emotional--which existed in the congregation. 


There are similarities in all the church groups who responded to the survey: 
grief is reported as a female reality about twice as often as reported by males; 


death is the most reportable loss; most people weep alone. 


It appears that the Branch Bell Baptist Church, which might seem to be the 
most "socially unsophisticated" congregation in terms of income, traditional 
thinking, mobility, etc., reported the highest percentage of respondents (82 %), 
feeling as though their griefs had\‘come to healing resolution, as opposed to 40 
and 45% respectively, in the white upper-income Collins Center Church and the 


Black upwardly mobile professionals of New Creation Christian Fellowship. 


Yet the traditional Branch Bell Black Congregation used "professional help,” 
almost never (2% of respondents), while the New Creation young Black 
professional types reported doing so in about 5% of respondents, and the older 


upper income White congregation twice as often (11%). Though my methods 
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and assumption are by no means scientific or controlled, my conclusions are that 
grief work is done differently depending upon the context, and that persons who 
happen to be in the most "socially attractive churches" may find the least 


effective personal ministry available to them in times of sorrow. 


The phenomenon is fairly recent. Since the 1970's there are significant 
numbers of "Black upwardly mobile professionals" (B.U.P.P.1.E.'s), who have 
tired of happy hour, BMW's, and corporate America and have found their way 
back into the churches of their parents. And they have returned with 
accumulated losses. 

This, however, is not the same church, which they fled in their youth. This 
church is now a hybrid. It is neither old nor new. And it is the very presence of 
this new generation which has altered the equation. The traditional church of 
their parents day has not had to recognize or to grapple with the issues of this 
group, nor to define their issues in contemporary language: Grief. How now, do 
we minister to these grieving persons in our pews, who themselves have not yet 
found language for their own state of being? How does the church minister to 
people and to issues which have been conveniently kept underground, because 
they are so messy and painful and chronic? How does one minister to those in 
newfound lifestyles, who no longer have the frame of reference or the coping 
mechanisms of their foreparents? How does one minister to persons who have 
not been the beneficiaries of the "old stories", who have no memory of the 
“family traditions"? Do we continue to allow them to be invisible in our midst? 
Are we contented to allow their sorrows to be sublimated into other areas of life, 
only to re-emerge as harmful or debilitating behaviors? Or worse still, not to 
emerge at all, to be driven underground, producing a generation of frozen people 
who struggle with stress-related clues and chronic un-namable depressions. Do 
we assume that preaching in and of itself is transformational at this level, and 


that it alone is adequate ministry to this kind of suffering? 


Healing, whether physical or emotional or spiritual, | suggest, is seldom 
released unless it is released within the context of relationship. The principle of 
the incarnation suggests to us that mere logos, mere "concept" is insufficient. 
Human beings need Emmanuel -- someone we can "get our hands on" when we 
are hurting and afraid. The business of relationship is not what happens within 
the context of "the crowd", the Sunday morning worship or the congregation in 
general. This may be termed fellowship. Maybe. But for the deep regions of the 
soul which are affected by loss, rending, desolation, God's work seems to 
seldom be revealed and mediated, unless it is within the context of genuine, 
connected, intimate community. Relationship, at its purest and best, calls forth 


God's self revelation. 


Where two or three are gathered together in my Name there | shall be in 
the midst of them. (Matthew 18:20) 


With God in the midst of us, within community and in relationship, and with 
our need for healing as a given -- what then does it mean "to be healed" within 
the context of modern thinking? How does God heal? What does healing look 
and sound and feel like? Is healing ever complete? Is healing the sole domain 
of a sovereign God, or can we as individuals position ourselves to foster, 
promote and, create a healing environment? What are the specifications of that 
healing environment? And, within the context of a "middle class", fairly educated 
and satisfied people who are out of touch with their traditional spiritual or cultural 
grounding, how does one channel healing beyond the walls of isolation and self 
sufficiency? 

The responsibility of church leadership is to think these questions aloud 


again and again, as successive waves of new generations come. We must 


think aloud in the presence of a "new church" who is thinking them silently. This 
"new church" is tenuously present on Sunday, and grapples with the seductions 
of the modern age, psychics, 1-900 philosophies, eclectic religion aplenty. 
Persons in this "new, hybrid church" have options and diversions which their 
foreparents did not, and they lack the concentric reinforcements to stay in the 
church. This group lacks the survivalist economic structure which fostered family 
interdependence and stability. The challenge of this "new hybrid church” is to 
demonstrate a caring presence which not only evangelizes, but which nurtures 
and establishes permanence in God, through the trustworthiness of human 


relationship. 


To date, the Protestant church has had no recognizable model for 
ministering to persons in grief. To date, the middle class American Protestant 
Christian has had no recognizable sacred context in which to confess our sorrow 


and to weep intentionally. 


In summary, the existential secret is that we may be a church which attracts 
the suffering, and then inhibits "good" grief by our own ignorance of the "healing 
questions"; by our own refusal to acknowledge what we see; and by our own 
reticence to offer ourselves, instead of a palliative. Our own inhibition about 
facing the real suffering of real people has kept the existential "secrets" secret, 


and prolonged the pain of God's people. 


Let us explore further the reality of societal loss. 


Basic security is threadbare. We have been robbed early of the family life, 
and nurture basic even to the most "primitive" cultures. Our attachments are 
fragile at best, in the midst of disintegrated home life, daycare, latchkey 
childhoods. At worst, we package the secrets of incestuous home life, physical 
abuse, and emotional rejection and we come to the church trying to look 
"normal". The streets enlarge themselves to receive the runaway children whose 
pain becomes intolerable at "home". They try to compensate for their losses and 
recreate meaning and worth in gangs or so called political movements. (Note 
the resurgence and proliferation of groups such as the Neo-nazis, Crips, Bloods, 
Skinheads to name a few). Their unrecognized hope is to soothe the sense of 
internal emptiness and disconnection. The contemporary griots tell the story of 
rage, pain, spiritual bankruptcy through heavy metal, rap rhymes and raw rhythm 


and blues. 


We reach adulthood with layers of disillusionment, lost heroes and lost 
ideals. Parents, preachers, politicians, modern folk heroes (entertainers, and 
sports figures) continue to flaunt double standards of moral responsibility. They 


set us up, then let us down. Loss need not be tangible to be real. 


The politics of the early 1970's emptied mental institutions as we knew them. 
Yet the grief and emotional pains have merely been repackaged. "They" now 
live under bridges or on sidewalks of every major city. Or perhaps "they" have 


become more fashionably admitted to a "30-day private-inpatient-residential care 


facility.". However perceived, depression is big business in America. These 


same persons, unpackaged or neatly wrapped in middle class facade, sit in our 


pews week after week. Loss can be stored, and never go away. 


The last three decades testify to the fact that socially speaking, our pain is 
out of control. Our losses have so overwhelmed us as a people, that we have 
run headlong into the anesthesia of drugs, and they have birthed "a culture." 
The marijuana of the 1960's and the cocaine of the 1990's are points on the 
continuum. We are in a frenzied attempt to self medicate, and to dull the pain of 


a life which has become unbearable. 


The R nse of the Chur 


The modern urban church leadership must concern itself with 
transformational tasks which are timeless, non-negotiable, basic to scripture, 
and not terribly different from the tasks of any other generation of church 
leadership. However, the diagnostic and procedural methods must be 
continually re-evaluated. How does the church approach the individual in 
society, and what presupposition do we use to understand his "problem" and her 


"hope" for wholeness? What is it that needs to be "transformed"? 


The church of the latter 20th century must minister to a generation of people 
who are the heirs of compound loss: pervasive, undiscovered loss. The church 
is a sub-set of society. Once converted, these same people become , the 
people of God. They sing, shout, pray, give their money to support the program, 
and give praise and affirmation to our sermonizing. Yet upon closer scrutiny, just 
after the benediction, the faithful are often difficult, demanding, dependent and 
infantile, petty, mean, jealous, controlling and almost evil. Or they are simply 
vacant, robotic, docile, exhibiting a shallow piety, doing it more but enjoying it 
less. All these external postures may be a clue to the inner life; the stirring of old 
pain which has been quieted by religious experience, but not healed. 

To their pre-Christian history, add now the ongoing assaults of life. The 
redeemed also sit in the pews and suffer through terminal cancers and watch 
their bodies waste away. Their children become teen-age parents; they (and 
their children) fall into cocaine addictions; contract A.!.D.S. and die under 
stigmas; their children go to the penitentiary; they fall into deviant lifestyles. The 
Christians we preach to, watch their hope and their vicarious futures die slow 


and painful deaths. The redeemed have their marriages wrenched from their 


grip, through bitter and ugly divorces, infidelity, betrayal -- and they lose their 
very sense of grounding, belonging and identity. The persons we preach to each 
Sunday, bury their spouses, their parents, their children, their friends, and loves. 
As replaceable as they are, they grieve the jobs lost, the bankruptcies, the home 
foreclosures, and do so with minimal support. 

This generation of Christians are different from their parents. This group 
lives within the gray of faded moral absolutes, whereas their parents had non- 
negotiable standards which provided hope. This group has an institutionalized 
transience, because of our careers, our ambition, and our opportunities. Their 
parents had segregated, but reinforced community. This generation has less 
grounding, and more to face. 

And seldom does anyone, the victimized Christian included, recognize the 


chronic aftermath of living in this society -- as grief. 


And so, we preach. 

Preaching has always been God's vehicle to transmit hope. It shall no doubt, 
continue to be the "power of God unto salvation, to everyone who believes." Yet 
preaching as a response to healing sorrow, and for touching the deep and 
specific places of grief and loss, is only a first step. A necessary and 
foundational step (assuming that the content is intentional and focused), but a 


preliminary step. 


Often within the African-American church, our preaching has varied 
according to our corner of the denominational and social world. It has been rich 
with imagery; theatrical and dramatic; doctrinally myopic; emotionally impacting, 


story telling, rapturous, transporting, prophetic and the like. 


But often, it has been irrelevant. 


It has been irrelevant, because this preaching --and these preachers--have 
viewed grief and emotional sorrow as irrelevant to the task of the text. Or on the 
other hand, this preaching has placed ministry to sorrow outside the daily and 
regular ministry of the church. Instead ministers have seen the funeral and the 
memorial service as the catch all occasion for "handling" grief and ministering to 
loss. 

This preaching has, additionally, posited "suffering" as so communal that it 
does not touch the individual. It has often been muted in its effectiveness, 
because the issues of sorrow and grief have been transposed onto a larger 
cultural scheme, a corporate theme, a more diffused reality. Often our preaching 
has not paralleled the experience of the listeners, for it does not make the 
connection between the communal reality of suffering and the private lives of our 
listeners; the real people in the Daily News of our towns. Our preaching often 
does not enter fully the experience of the individual. Preaching which heals calls 
for some very intentional stretching and expanding of the construct. 

This preaching has been offered, devoid of the pastoral care which discovers 
its listeners upon the pages of the Bible. Entertaining, but hollow. Attention- 
getting, but failing to reach the core of many persons in their existential 
contemporary pain. When it comes to healing the emotional deprivations of loss, 


much preaching has often still left us groping. 


The incarnational reality must be the next step in the process. There must 
be flesh and blood put onto the message of care and hope and support. This 
fleshing out of the theology must not continue to be accidental and random, 


because the state of dis-ease is far too advanced. We must construct intentional 
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ways of connecting within the church, and from the church to the world. 
Traditionally, if one does not obtain "deliverance" from the corporate altar prayer 
or the (alleged) counseling moment, there remain few other moments in the life 
of the modern middle class which build upon preaching, to make it touch pain 


personally. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR AMINISTRY TO GRIEF AND LOSS 


The story of the Bible is the story of a people being led from a struggle, though 
a struggle, to a struggle. It is the story of a people learning how to accept 
their losses, and redeem their futures’ 


In this chapter, | shall seek to demonstrate some of the ways in which the 
Biblical texts validate the aspect of human existence, which deals with struggle, 
loss and redemption. | shall explore the ways in which persons "learn how to 
accept their losses and try to redeem their futures." 

The first implication for ministry to grief and loss, must include the Biblical 
visibility and validation of grief and sorrow as worthy of divine attention. We shall 
examine the ways and instances in which grief, loss and the need for ministry 
are highlighted in the Old Testament narratives. Through the voices of Old 
Testament personalities, | shall examine this aspect of the human condition, in 
select stories from Genesis, sketches from the life of David, and the drama of 
Job. | shall use these snapshots to remind the reader that Biblical culture and 


religion historically did not take lightly, death and loss, grief and suffering. 


A second theological issue for healing is that of community. The African 
mind set blends with the Old Testament, suggesting that God's work is 
accomplished , not only privately or personally, but within the bowels of 


community. Consider the paradigm of the Exodus story. 


1Dr. Renita J. Weems, Professor of Old Testament Studies, Vanderbilt, University. Quoted by permission 
form a doctoral consultation. 
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Then the Lord said, "| have observed the misery of my people who are in 
Egypt; | have heard their cry on account of their taskmasters. Indeed, | 
know their sufferings, and have come down to deliver them." 

(Exodus 3: 7-8a) 


God sees suffering in the context of the group. God responds to the corporate 
condition. God's desire is to deliver "them." The same concept of God within 
community is hinted at in the African Proverb, 


| am because we are 
We are, because God is.2 


In times past, in the Genesis accounts, God's creative action has been done 
with interdependence as a paradigm. "It is not good for man to be alone" 
(Genesis 2:18). And so in this latter day is God's redemption and healing 
accomplished by participation of the community and God's participation in the 
community. This is the celebration of the incarnational Jesus. We cannot be 
redeemed "alone". Not without God. Not without each other. We shall examine 
in this chapter, the way that community, or the absence of it, impacts our healing. 

Thirdly, and closely related, is the healing work and intention of God in Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament. This is our good news, and our hope for hope. 
God does not just join Gods self to us in empathy; God demonstrates power to 
usher us into a new reality. God that is wounded, heals us. We that are 
wounded, have not only a comforter-companion, but Great Physician and 
Wonderful Counselor. 

The task of the church is_ to execute this plan of healing. God calls the 
church "heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus Christ." We are co-participants in 


the power purchased at resurrection. "All power in heaven and on earth" is won 


2John S. Mbiti, African Religions and Philosophy. (Garden City/New York: Anchor Books, Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. 1970.) 
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enact the drama of redemption. We are to demonstrate the hope of Easter to 
suffering and broken people, by becoming to them those who heal by the power 
of incarnational relationship. By this | mean the ministry of presence; touch, and 
entering into another person's broken reality. 


Let us examine these three theological considerations in more detail. 


The Human Condition and Old Te nt Voices: Snapshots From the Te 


Is there no Balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? Why then is not the 
wound of the daughter of my people healed? (Jeremiah 8:22) 


The human condition rests upon the tension between wholeness and 
brokenness. The Biblical narrative describes the dance between the human and 
the divine: rhythms of wounding and healing; fall and restoration; dying and 
rising; excursions to the far country, and finding one's way home again. 
Embedded in this rhythm is the notion of faithfulness of a God who has come 
among us expressly to pour in the healing balm and to make the wounded 
whole. This Old Testament framework prepares the way for the One who will 
teach us to find the ambushed man on the Jericho road, and to arrange for his 
healing. Each of the lessons about grief, sorrow, loss and the cry for wholeness 
can be articulated in different and distinct voices. Any person who cares about 
ministry to grief, or recovery from it, can be informed by the Genesis stories, 


David's experience or the lessons of Job. 
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elect Stories In esi 


Early in the Biblical narrative, God's intention for humankind is wholeness, 
proliferation, goodness and above all, permanence. God is good, and God's 
intention toward the creation is one of love and kindness and compassion. This 
permanence was to be expressly bestowed upon the human condition in 
general by the gifts of innocence, dominion, immortality, productivity, and upon 


the relationship i rticular. 


So God created humankind in his image, in the image of God he created 
them. Male and female he created them. God blessed them and God said to 
them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply, fill the earth and subdue it. Have dominion...'" 
(Genesis 1:27-28a NRSV) 


In the Genesis 2 account of creation, the human relationship is seen as the 
crowning pinnacle, the highest achievement of the creative drama! The Tree of 
Life is not forbidden to the created beings (Genesis 2:16-17). In this equation, 
there is no cover -up; there is no death as a part of the original plan, no 
banishment, nothing that snatches away the joy of being alive and in 
relationship. 

Yet by the Genesis 3, the human family is introduced to separation and loss. 
We have traditionally focused on sin, pride and disobedience as the cause of the 
present condition of fallenness. Seldom does the church focus on the parallel 
emotional consequence which was born at the fall: namely alienation, 
disconnection and grief. The Genesis story situates our contemporary 
experience within an archetypal reality: whatever becomes familiar and 
comfortable and safe will probably change. The story of Eden is a story of 
innocence lost. Most importantly, relationship with God was lost and with it, the 


position and privilege of intact "family" (Genesis 3:23-24). Jealousy, competition 
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and murder as by-products of the initial loss, become a permanent part of the 


human experience. Disconnection is established. Life has irreparably changed. 


The early chapters of Genesis, 1-11, are the stories of the escalation of sin, 
evil and violence and the parallel negative progression of grief and loss. God is 


seen as a participant and victim in the cosmic drama of loss and sorrow : 


The Lord saw how great man's wickedness on the earth had become, and 
that every inclination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil all the time. 
The Lord was grieved that He had made man on the earth, And God's heart 
was filled with pain, So the Lord said, ‘I will wipe mankind whom | have 
created from the face of the earth, for | am grieved that | have made 
them.'(Genesis 6:6-7) 


God clearly identifies with our suffering. 

The underlying notion is implied, but important: This God grieves with us, but 
does not relieve us of our responsibility. The consequences of human action are 
in full sway, affecting all involved. Here begins a subtle, but vital implication, 
which is a building block in our hope for healing. Healing, by implication, must 
be co-facilitated within the human community. It must be, and it can be. 

God, instead of preventing things, now grieves over the things lost. The 
appeal for healing must be made also within the human community, which has 
some responsibility in this mess. ‘As God works with us, we must work to heal 


each other. 


Loss is specific and varied. The focus on individual and familial loss and 
grief is continued throughout Genesis. The intangible loss of the "hoped for" is 
seen in the themes of barrenness and infertility (Abram and Sarai, Chapters 15, 
17). The longings involved in forced relocation may be surmised from the Mrs. 


Lot story (Chapter 19). When Hagar and her son are sent away from Abraham's 
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house, the anguish of rejection, (think: throw-away children), homelessness, 
(think: street people) and anticipatory grief are demonstrated. Listen to the 
experience of many single parent women, women without resources, without 
health care, without skill or education, and in the modern society, without 
extended family. Discover the same to whom we minister, as they watch their 


collective sons die: 


When the water in the skin was gone, she [Hagar] put the boy under one of 
the bushes, and went off. For she thought, 'l cannot watch the boy die.' 
And as she sat there, she began to sob. (21:15-16) 


The theme continues, and exemplifies the points that we shall later elaborate 
upon: that sorrow demands expression and community attention. At the death of 
a spouse, in Abraham's bereavement, he "mourned for Sarah, and wept over 
her" (Genesis 23: 2). Joseph, at the reunion with his brothers, taps into a well of 
stored grief. "He wept so loudly that the Egyptians heard him, and Pharaoh's 
household heard about it" (45:2). Genesis closes with a moving scene of the 
death of a father, when Jacob breathes his last. Joseph releases his grief 


dramatically and unashamedly. 


Joseph threw himself upon his father and wept over him, and kissed him.and 
the Egyptians [Joseph's community] moumed for him seventy days. 
(Genesis 50:1) 
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The David Stories 


The themes of individual and familial loss and the subsequent emotional 
wounds are apparent, not only in Genesis, but throughout the narratives in the 
Old Testament. The David stories are replete with the ripping, the "violence" of 
bereavement, which expands itself beyond kinship and blood ties, to the bonds 
of friendship. The text states that the prince Jonathan "did not eat, because he 
was grieved at his father’s shameful treatment of David" (1 Samuel 20:34). 
Witness the abrupt and final termination of their lives together and the rending of 
their soul bond, as David flees from Saul. "And David bowed down before 
Jonathan three times, his face to the ground. Then they kissed each other, and 
wept feoeiher -- but David wept the most" (20:41). As Il Samuel opens, David 
laments, having received the report of the death of Saul, and his beloved 


brother-friend Jonathan. He memorialized them in song, especially Jonathan: 


| grieve for you my brother. You were very dear to me. Your love forme was 
wonderful, more wonderful than that of women. How have the mighty fallen 
(I! Samuel 1:26-27a) 


There is contemporary emphasis in the African American church on 
reclaiming and strengthening black males. We might find illumination in the 
David stories, where emotional wounding and loss are unashamedly a part of the 
masculine experience. There is pervasive emotional and spatial distance which 
characterizes most contemporary male relationships. Since the industrial 
revolution, men and their children have been separated in the work task, when 
once boys (and girls) were in visible proximity to their parent throughout the day, 
whether in the field, on the river or with the herd. Men and boys have lost each 


other over the abyss of "| don't have time." From the time boys are born, | 
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suggest, they are socialized to shun emotional spontaneity ("don't cry", "don't hit 
girls", "don't play with dolls", etc.) They reach a certain age (usually just after 
infancy) and they are never again kissed by their fathers, never touched by male 
relatives or friends in non-threatening, tender (but non sexual) ways. And they 
never hear from a significant man, "I love you. You are dear to me. | value you." 
This loss has left men with a deep unspoken, undefinable sorrow. Failure to 
recognize, and validate this loss will continue to leave our men groping for 
grounding in a myriad of ways, which are often destructive not only to 
themselves, but to the women and children in their lives. Compensation for the 
loss of male connection comes out "crookedly" among the Christian community. 
Men flee their children, the home and the church en mass, secretly fearing that 
they will be asked to do for others, that which has never been done for them. 
Their unresolved sorrow over "dis-bonded" masculine love is expressed in kinds 
of adolescent exclusionary tactics, (men versus women in the ministry); adult 
gangs (males who exert emotional violence on women, and peer pressure on 
other males to keep women "in their place"); and a kind of sorrowful 
possessiveness of the woman, desperately trying to stuff her into the void in his 
soul that she was not designed to fill. This man cannot be "healed" without the 
aid of relationship and community, because he was not wounded without them. 
This man needs an older man, a father figure, a Saul to approve of him, and 
brother friend, a peer, a Jonathan to embrace and to love him. Loss and grief 
and the sorrow of men are indispensable ingredients in understanding how we 


must minister within the contemporary church. 


The expanded reach of emotional suffering due to loss is seen not only 
within the context of male friendship, but is in the loss of personhood, a 


condition or state of being. In David's family, fraught with contemporary 
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problems, his daughter is the object of her brother Amnon's affection (?). His 
lust is unrestrained. When the incest is manifested, she is raped by him, 


rejected and discarded. Here we eavesdrop on a tale of woman-loss. 


Tamar put ashes on her head and tore the ornamented [royal] robe she was 
wearing. She put her hand on her head and went away weeping aloud as she 
went. (I! Samuel 13:19) 


Tamar's loss of virginity, virtue and esteem is further compounded when her 
situation is trivialized by her ally-brother Absalom. She finds no place of 
expression or validation for the spiritual and emotional wounding she has 


undergone. 


Absalom said...be quiet now my sister. He is your brother. Don't take this 
thing to heart. And Tamar lived in Absalom's house a desolate woman 
(13:20) 


The corporate condition of many women is encoded in this story. Women 
have been silenced by those we respect, and after having been violated, end up 
living in the house in desolation. We are church women. We are "in order" and 
not making a fuss. And because we are not making a fuss, (dutifully serving in 
the choir, on the usher board, teaching Sunday school), no one even cares 
about the horrible losses we have undergone. Until recently, with the advent of 
the Women's Movement in society and in the church, the structured organization 
has gotten by with its silence. Women have begun to arise and to break the 
silence about our own violations and our own unwillingness to forfeit healing in 
order to remain "in good graces" with the Amnon's who were in complicity with 


our collective rape. 
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Our sorrows and our losses have bereaved us, robbed us of the ability to live 
fully; to trust our own feminine goodness; to believe in the possibility that there 
are nurturing men; to parent with joy, to love without suspicion, and to trust the 


message of unconditional love in the gospel. 


God calls the church to see, and to care about the sorrows of women. And 
God calls women into divine permission, to see, to care and to speak up in 
behalf of our own healing. We cannot get better alone, for we were not wounded 


alone. 


The final necessary observation in the David story must include the sorrow 
over the loss of a child. We have observed him earlier in life, laying before God 
in fasting and prayer as he pleads for the life of Bathsheba’'s stricken child (II 
Samuel 12:15-19.). Yet this issue is brought into sharp focus with his adult son, 
his beloved child Absalom. Though Absalom has proven disloyal and 
disappointing, his death brings David to his knees. David had hoped for 
reconciliation, tried to strategize for his son's safety in battle and had watched 


upon the wall for news of his condition. When told of his son's death: 


The king was shaken. He went up to the room and wept and as he went he 
said, ‘O my son Absalom, My son, My son. Absalom if only | had died instead 
of you, O Absalom, My son, my son’....And the king covered his face 

and wept aloud. (Il Samuel 18:33, 19:4) 


The David and Absalom stories tap into another hidden pocket of 
contemporary grief. The bereavement of people in general, and men in 
particular, about the loss of their children. For this notion to be given credence, 


we must first divest ourselves of the notion that all men are deserters, that their 
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children are unwanted and unwelcome burdens only to be left behind. There 
exists, | suspect, a real degree of sorrow hidden in the psyche of males, due to 
the collective loss of their sons and their daughters. This by no means denies 
the horrifying sorrow of mothers, who are primary care-givers and burden- 
bearers for our children. Yet in our churches, and among women's relationships, 
sorrow surrounding maternal loss tends to be more evident, more available to 
the surface. The sorrow of men tends to be more lethal to them, because it is so 
hard for them,--and for others to reach. The battle that slays "our" Absalom is 
the gang warfare, the crack cocaine, the wholesale slaughter of personhood and 
perceived social value. An entire generation of our sons has been lost to the 
penitentiary. Another segment has opted for the homosexual life-style, whose 
fathers know nor understand nothing about being "gay". These were the sons 
that were to live out the hopes of fathers who worked the factories and the 
second jobs, to secure for their sons what they themselves were "just on the 
verge" of attaining, had they been born one generation later. These fathers, 
perhaps unsophisticated in the ways of the '90's morality, deeply grieve over the 
births of grandchildren whose presence only signifies the end of their teenage 
daughter's future as these fathers had dreamed. These fathers live among us, 
visiting our churches in hope for a sign that "real issues" might somehow be 
addressed. Perhaps the message of a God who "lost" a son on a cross, might 
be interpreted in ways that meaningfully touch their own experience of sorrow, 


before we glibly and superficially jump to the "hope" and the "good news". 
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The Dr b 


The final Old Testament consideration for the pervasiveness of grief and loss 
in the human drama, will be the book of Job. We have approached the earlier 


texts from the "experiential" posture. From the Job narrative, | will reflect and 


draw conclusions. 


Grief and loss are universal in human experience. | suggest that there are 
also universal assumptions and expectations about what we do and do not 
deserve; what God should and should not allow. In other words, one's "pre- 
wound" framework is necessarily important in the way one will negotiate the 
maze of darkness once irreplaceable loss has occurred. The responsibility of 
church leadership is to shape the theological mindset of laity, about God's action 
in the world. We must provide an understanding that will assist and not further 
damage people once they confront loss. We must teach about a total scope of 
God's action in the world, which overrides human assumption and superstition. 


We must try to call the church into a grounded, balanced hope in God. 


4 ot Exem 


The first and second chapters of Job present a frontal attack on the 


assumptions of may persons within the community of faith. 


The Lord said to Satan, 'Have you considered my servant Job?..a blameless 
and upright man who fears God and shuns evil?' '(Yes, but) does Job fear 
God for nothing?’ Satan replied. ‘Have you not put a hedge about him and his 
household. and everything that he possesses? But stretch out your hand and 
strike him (cause him to lose) everything he has, and he will curse you to your 
face (Job 1:18-11) 
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The first troubling reflection is that righteousness, blameless living and dutiful 
devotion to God are not deterrents to, nor protection from loss. There is a naive 
unthoughtful theme in much Black and / or fundamentalist preaching. It is black 
and white in its guarantees. "Do good and good comes to you; reap what you 
sow." Our preaching sometimes ignores the hard realities -- that God's presence 
in the life of the believer does not preclude suffering, no matter how holy and 
devoted our lives may be. There is implied safety in our Christian posture. 
Moreover, it may be that the "light" of righteousness makes one a more visible, 
likely target for the designs of evil. It rains upon the just as well as the unjust. 
And maybe sometimes, more upon the just. Within the context of Christian 
Community, especially in areas of evangelical, fundamental teaching, we 


rganize our subconscious around this certain kind of hope. 


Even among those persons not necessarily doctrinally bound, but who have 
lived well and justly, there is a certain expectation of fairness, of "reaping and 
sowing", of "just deserts.” In the absence of preachments, something unspoken 
in the human psyche appeals to, clings to, demands a sense of fairness in the 
universe, which, perhaps, does not exist. Rabbi Harold Kushner distills this idea 
in his book entitled When Bad Things Happen to Good People.? This hope for 
safety provides a wonderful stability to living it contributes to mental health and 
well-being. This hope makes for faith-building sermons and is good public 
relations for God. And this hope embodies a significant measure of truth. The 


truth however, is that this is not the whole truth. 


In healing the spiritual-emotional wound of Christians, we must expand our 


teaching before the fact of loss. Then, after the fact of loss, we must give space 


for the foundatignal loss to be grieved -- that of our assumed concept of how 
3Harold Kushner, When B in en To Good People, (New York: Schoken Books, 1981) 
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God acts in the world. God does not always act according to script. The God 
whom we trust, whom we hoped to be in control, the God to whom we 
surrendered our very lives, may just prove disappointing. There is a 
subterranean arief that must be acknowledged, which is equally as important as 
the visible concrete loss. The community of faith must embrace the grieving 


person, lest in their grief they also lose God. 


Perhaps our teaching must incorporate into the world of New Testament 


hope, an Old Testament world view of reality: 


The race is not to the swift, or the battle to the strong.nor food to the 
wise...nor wealth to the brilliant or favor to the learned, but time and chance 
happen to them all. Moreover, no man knows when his hour will come. As 
fish are caught in a cruel net and birds are taken in a snare, so men are 
trapped by evil times, that fall unexpectedly upon them." 

(Ecclesiastes 9:11-12) 


Faithful, righteous living does not inoculate us from the pangs of loss. We lose. 


Then we are left to repair our view of God. 


"It Kee n Coming" 


The second troubling reflection on the book of Job, is that of layered loss. 
The schedule for loss is often viciously repetitive, ill-timed, and without 
consideration for our need for recuperation and recovery. In singular losses, 
there are undiscovered layers of deprivation. In multiple loss, the layers of 


robbery become exponential. Wounding is never neat, linear or orderly. Its 


effects unfold over time. 
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Healing will not be quick, linear or neat. Since loss, and losses are layered, 


so must be the healing approach. 


Job received news of the loss of his livestock and servants and "while the 
messenger was yet speaking" came the news of the loss of his sheep and more 
servants; "and while that messenger was speaking" the news of the violent and 
untimely death of all his children. No respite. No let up of bad news. One loss 
debilitates our resources. A_multitude of losses can cause spiritual bankruptcy. 
Without adequate space and time for healing, loss can reduce us to sitting upon 


the ash heap, stunned, mute and at the mercy of someone who will care. 


There is no rhythm to grief; it puts us into a kind of suspended animation. 
We lose our hold on "chronos" and make our home and our reality in the bowels 
of the "kairos." Time and timing go askew in the midst of grief. Hence, part of 
the task of the healing community must be to suspend our expectations about 
"time" as it relates to the healing process. "He should be over that by now", we 
moralize. However, spiritual-emotional healing of this kind, moves less 
chronologically (though time does play a role in healing), and more cyclically. 
Persons go up and down, in and out, back and forth in their reach back to 
stability. Perhaps if we could parallel spiritual growth to that of emotional 


recovery, we could offer more compassion on their healing journey. The parallel 


reminds us that though the progress is slow, there are lifelong issues being 
transformed. 


We have no sense of the layers of loss beneath the one we have observed. 
Layers of meaning; of status of financial condition of future hope all may be 
layered beneath the one 'visible" loss that we as supporters are seeing. The 


community of faith is called to see that layered loss is never healed simply 
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because the "skin" has grown back together. Just as Job's losses "kept on 
coming" at him, one existential loss unfolds within, and new dimensions of pain 
"keep on coming." 

People neve in cycles, and spirals, which may appear to them and to us that 
no movement is taking place. Yet at each repetition, there is ever so slightly, 
ground being gained. The Job story calls us to attention: People in our midst 
have lost far more , over time, that they can ever articulate in one counseling 
moment or one "testimony meeting”. It calls us to be learners about the 
complexity of human social need, and its parallel complex spiritual need. People 
need to own possessions, to be esteemed by others, to parent and to mentor -- 
they are all layers of human validation. And these layers, constructed over time, 


must be grieved over time and ministered to at each specific layer. 


Since sorrow "keeps on coming" -- at us, or up within us--we need our 


comforters to "keep on coming". In grief we desperately need: 


... three friends..[to] set out from their homes, and.by agreement [come] and 
sympathize with [us] and to comfort [us]. Job 2:11 (paraphrased) 


The healing community, instead of judging sorrow, should gently provide 
continuity. We can reinstate some sense of order, rhythm and consistency by 
our own faithful presence in the person's life. Continuity permeates the layers of 
sorrow. Timely calls, conversations about the lost person or thing, consistent 
listening; prayer support are all "soaking", gentle reminders of the God who is 


still Jehovah Raphe, "the God who heals", and fills all in all. 
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"What Kind Of God Would Permit...?" 


The third troubling reflection on Job: That our losses, though executed by the 


hand of evil, are ultimately within the permissive design of God. 


The Lord said to Satan, “Very well he is in your hands...but you must 
spare his life." (1:6). 


The struggle is as old as mankind. If God is good, why does God permit 
evil? If God is all powerful, then why is evil allowed to flourish? And if God is 


personal and loving, me, why then have all these things come upon "me?" 


She is in God's hands (they say). But if so, she was in God's hands all the 
time, and | have seen what they did to her here. Do they suddenly become 
gentler to us the moment we are out of the body? If God's goodness is 
inconsistent with hurting us, then either God is not good, or there is not God: 
for in the only life we know He hurts us beyond our worst fears, and beyond all 


we can imagine.4 


So reflects C. S. Lewis after the cancer death of his lover/wife. His honesty 
is sobering. His honesty amplifies the secret rumblings of any person who has 
undergone a terrible wounding, for which no human answers satisfy. What kind 
of God is this? It is this symmetrical theological question which stills our voice 
when we would cry out for comfort. Prayer becomes a contradictory concept. 


What do | say to a God, who has not rescued me from this moment? 


What good is it to serve the Almighty? And what profit is there if we pray 
unto Him? (Job 21:15) 


4C. S. Lewis, A Grief Observed, (New York: Bantam Books 1988), 31 
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Or again the contemporary voice: 


The terrible thing is that a perfectly good God in these matters is hardly less 
formidable than a Cosmic Sadist. The more we believe that God hurts only to 
heal, the less we can believe that there is any use in begging for tenderness. 
A cruel man might be bribed, grow tired of his cruel sport -- might have a 
temporary fit of mercy, as alcoholics have temporary fits of sobriety. But 
suppose that you are up against a surgeon whose intentions are wholly good. 
The kinder, more conscientious he is, the more exorably he will go on cutting. 
If he yielded to your intreaties, if he stopped the operation before it was 
complete, all the pain up to that point would have been useless. But is it 
credible that such extremities of torture should be necessary for us? Well take 
your choice. The torture occurs. If they are unnecessary, then there is not 
God, or a bad one. /f there is a good God, then these tortures are necessary. 
No moderately good Being could possibly inflict or permit them, if they weren't. 
Either way, we're in for it.5 


This writer offers no new revelation. 

| do suggest, however, that within the bowels of this reality, lies the pivotal 
question. In grief, we ask, "What kind of God would permit this suffering?" The 
higher question might be, "Does the Christian serve God ‘for naught'?” This is 
the ground of wrestling in the night season. 

Nothing proves faith, like loss. The grieving Christian wrestles to sustain 
faith. Is the God of Christian faith, worth serving and loving, even in the midst of 
the human's own accusation against this God? Is there merit in bowing to the 
greatness of the Creator - Redeemer - Sustainer, even though the cosmic "good" 
of God's action and nature, seems to be wholly obscured and contradicted? Will 
the wounded one lift eyes to the "hills" of higher and grander design, beyond the 
smallness of one's personal existence, and thereby find life again? 

In some bizarre way, there is hope for the Christian. The ground of the 
present dilemma is at least in the hand of a familiar friend, and not in the hand of 


an enemy who seeks ultimately to destroy. This is the God, remember, who 


5Ibid., 49-50 
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participates in suffering. This is the God, ideally, of personal experience. God 
may be a friend who is acting like an enemy. But in the lifting of my eyes, | 
rediscover hope in a larger scheme, a broader reality of which | and my losses 
are one small particle, | rediscover the privilege of being here, even if this 
privilege rests side by side with numbing pain. Sometimes, it may have to be 


enough. 


| go back to the ground of my faith in God's friendship. This God has 
suffered with God's creation in mind. God knows. There is some ground for 
negotiation. Some bridge into dialogue. Some plan for the building and working 
out of a future. 

As Job shows us, this dialogue will contain elements of rage, complaint, 
rambling around in God for meaning, even resignation and (momentary) despair. 
There comes the moment of "bottoming out" onto the emotional-spiritual floor. 
Yet in this condition, simply by default, one is pinned between the choices -- 
hope in God or die. This is the critical intersection in the secret lives of 
mourners. Many have not taken the road of hope which leads them back unto 
God. They simply could not read or trust the signs. They succumbed to limbo or 
to despair or the suicide of choice. But at this dangerous intersection, with only 
one other alternative, some of us have stumbled onto the one remaining avenue. 
Hope in God, or die. This trap transcends reason. It is the bowing to the non- 
negotiable power of a God who defies correction, but who holds the absolute 


ability to make amends (in a way) for everything that was lost. 


Yet life demands witnesses to our suffering. The laboring woman needs a 
midwife in her travail. The gaping wound, demands the nursing hand. While 


God's secret purposes are being worked out, the Christian needs the members 
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of the body to function, as Paul's anatomical metaphor demands: "That no one 
part of the body suffer, lest all the body suffer." So it is that grief demands 
witnesses -- in the plunge into the abyss, and in its long and arduous journey 
back to God again. Indeed, so that the victim will find one's way back again. 
Imperceptibly at first, but definitely, the sufferer will discern points of light. 
One settles with the fact that God will be God, even in the utter bruising that life 
has sustained. It is when the human can come to this precipice -- with the aid of 
the community of faith -- that one can begin to build a bridge into the place of 


healing, and lay hold on the restoring nature of God. 


And after Job had prayed for his friends, the Lord made him prosperous again, 
and gave him twice as much as he had before (42:10) and the Lord blessed 
the latter part of Job's life more than the first. (v12). 


We have suggested that the Old Testament narratives give a validity to grief, 
and underscore the need for it to be worked out visibly and within community. 
This reality indicts in the contemporary church, where sorrow is made invisible 
and where persons are rushed into a state of false recovery. 

In these textual snapshots, we have also suggested the need for an 
incorporation of the long ignored Old Testament realities, (especially in 
evangelical and fundamentalist Christian circles) -- to include the "underside" of 
God's nature, so to speak. Life itself, by its very nature and design is 
impermanent. The expectation of permanence and the "comfortable familiarity" 
with persons, conditions and things has never been a part of Biblical theology. 
Our theological understanding must include the consent of God to our losses; 
the bizarre usefulness of our sorrows; the participation of "Christian" humanity in 
the total consequence of humanity in general; and the whole duty of persons to 
love and serve God, simply because God is God. | cannot over emphasize this, 


in light of my own context of circumscribed Pentecostalism, and the unspoken 
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theological holding of a great portion of the modern "evangelical" church which 
offers superficial guarantees and quick fixes. Many have been taught to deny on 
some level, that "life" consequences should apply to those who are "redeemed 
from the curse", and find their foundations in God severely shaken when they, 


too, must confront loss -- the way of all the earth. 


God's Work In Community 


The second theological consideration for healing the spiritual-emotional 
wound of grief, is God's emphasis on community. In both the Jewish (Old 
Testament) and the African mindset, God does not reach us, teach us, fulfill 


our longings or heal us in isolation. 


|! am because we are. 
We are, because God Is 


In his writing on "Death and the Hereafter"®, John S. Mbiti constructs an 
elaborate understanding of the thought of several African peoples, as it relates to 
the communal aspect of life and death. Persons are not considered fully born 
until they have received certain rites which "initiate" them into the "community", 
hence into "life". Life is seen as "linkage", and the individual is moved along on 
each wave or season of the cycle by the hands of the community. This is no less 
true when it comes to the issues surrounding death. Every member of the family 
or tribe, from brothers to parents to any of the wives participate in helping the 
individual make the journey from this world, to the world of the "living dead." And 
an individual is not seen as "fully dead” until he or she has passed beyond the 


region of the memory of the last living relative. 


6Mbiti, African Religion, 193 
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Similarly the survivors are never left alone, for they exist and are under 


girded "psychologically" within the fabric of the tribe or clan by clearly defined 


niches, and rules. Even when life is di d ianifi 
the survivor still belongs meaningfully to the clan. Bereavement does not "dis- 


incorporate" survivors from natural inclusion into the life of others. In the 
thought-life of the African, "we belong to each other." We are bound to each 
other and the mutual welfare of each person is vital, for it preserves and insures 
the life of the clan. African Americans would cling to the essence of this thinking, 
in the post-slavery era, in an effort to preserve black family life as we knew it. 
Yet this notion, this process of tribal inclusiveness, is the very thing which has 
been lost to the modern middle class family, and church, since the "close" of 
legal racial segregation. Integration has freed us in our quest for economic and 
social assimilation and the "nuclear" way of life. However, we have made some 
costly trade-offs, and suffered some damaging losses. 

We have lost something in the fabric of cultural and spiritual kinship living in 
America since the middle of the twentieth century. This loss is apparent when 
we consider the unspoken but real rules which once governed the Black family. 
We kept our aged relatives in the home and they died among family; we viewed 
the nursing home as a disgrace. Our pregnant teenagers were embraced within 
the walls of (extended) family, even if they were "sent south" to older relatives to 
bear the child. They were not turned out of doors, nor were the infants casually 
aborted or placed in the institutional care of the state. And in death, we 
absorbed survivors into our own families. We psychologically incorporated them, 
into our thoughts and family plans and the sharing of our "gardens" and the 
circuits of our visitations. And often we literally incorporated them into our 


homes, as "play Mamma's" "adopted sisters and brothers", not bothering with 
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legal covenants. Orphans found families, because there was community. This 
was the experience of this writer's life context, even as recently as the 1950's. 
Certainly the issue of "options" plays a role in the choices of a people. 

African-American and other ethnic minorities may have made choices toward 
community cohesiveness, simply by default: they were excluded from the social, 
financial and institutional options of larger society. Nevertheless, even as we 
have gained some things, as we have gained greater access to the advantages 
held by the larger society, we have lost other things that helped us survive and 


thrive. 


The cords of community served to strengthen the individual, spiritually and 
psychologically, in crisis and in daily living. Let us continue to listen to the 


historical past. 


According to E. Franklin Frazier’, one of the most devastating consequences 
of Black life, was the slavery experience and plantation life, which demolished 
social cohesion as the African once knew it. Work regiments, personal and 
social controls and white paranoia all but erased the clearly defined and 
commonly held meanings among Blacks, in order to preserve the interests of the 
slave institution. One such example was as the co-operative communal 
significance of labor among Africans, which in this new world, came to signify 
exploitation and exclusion from the harvest of one's own work. A second 
contributor to the loss of social cohesion was the mobility factor, with the buying 
and selling of individuals, and the failure to recognize slave marriage and family 
systems, by the white masters. This weakening of the African kinship tie, and its 
paramount importance to psychological well being, has haunted Black life in 


7E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Church In America, (New York, Schocken Books, 1972) 1-6 
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America, and is a key factor to be addressed as we aim to rediscover healing 
among us. The third factor in the demolition or development of community 
surrounds the issue of communication. The African was many peoples, many 
cultures, many languages. The merging of these persons without common 
systems of language, or intentional separation of those who had language in 
common, served to drive the final nail into the coffin of social cohesion. 

It is the opinion of other Blacks scholars, however that the intentions of the 
slave system were neither as successful nor as far reaching as it would appear. 
Even Frazier quotes W. E. B. DuBois' work Some Efforts of the American 


Negroes for Their Own Bettermen lanta, 189 


(The Negro church was) the only social institution among the Negroes 
which "started in the African forest, and survived slavery"... and "under the 
leadership of the priest and the medicine man" (the church) preserved 
remnants of African tribal life.® 


The Black church, since the plantation, has provided the basis for whatever 
social cohesion we had maintained in this nation, until the mid - 20th century. 
The African responded en mass to proselytizing by the Baptists and Methodists 
of the 17th through the 19th centuries. This success was due in part, to the 
hope and validation which the message offered. It appealed to a people who 
were outcast, socially isolated, and needing to be valued as a part of the family 


of humankind -- if not here, then hereafter. 


In the emotionalism of the camp meetings and revivals, some social 
solidanty, even if temporary was achieved, and they were drawn into union 
with their fellow man...Later common religious beliefs and practices and 
traditions tended to provide a new basis of social cohesion in a alien 
environment.9 


8Ibid., 5 
Nbid., 8 
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This experience of religious life as once defined, is increasingly in direct 
opposition to the American lifestyle of this century. As in the ante-bellum south, 
culture has outdistanced spirituality. American Christians still labor under the 
capitalist view of productivity, rooted in benefit to the individual, vis-a-vis the 
corporate good. We are still the mobile, disconnected society; now not because 
the master has sold us, but because we have sold ourselves to this economic 
philosophy. Or we have become the underclass victims of this economic 
philosophy. We are alone and loners, entrenched in our private lives; dug into 
our remote-controlled garage door seclusion. Or we are alone because we have 
been marginalized or stigmatized because of our perceived "social worth." We 
are bag ladies, homeless men, welfare mothers. We are the church, that seems 
to have tremendous struggle in translating the "community" emphasis of our 
African-American foreparents and our Biblical mentors, into practice. 

This becomes most apparent when faced with the same losses and crises 
which our foreparents negotiated, through faith and social cohesion. In our naive 
search for something better, we seem to have abandoned each other. In times of 
chronic and enduring crisis, we may discover that the trade-off has left us short- 


changed. 


God of the Old and New Testament emphasizes the community, and works 
within it for the good of the individual. God acts in dramatic, national, 
international "broad strokes" to shaping communities, in order to shape God's 
world. The wise individual is warned, and aligns oneself with the tide of God's 
action within community, in hope that his or her "individual world" will be safe. 
The Holiness Codes, the Levitical statutes, the Mosaic Laws could all be 
instances of God's strategy: work for the community good, regulate the 


community, if necessary, expend the individual for the perpetuation of the 
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community. The prophetic pronouncements were usually for the concern of "my 
people", the nation, the clan. As the community goes, so goes the person. God 
introduces the redemptive plan in terms of a community (the nation of Israel) and 
determines a redeemer, based on his genesis from the bowels of the community 
of Abraham, Issac and Jacob. 

This project seeks to mediate the healing power of God through the medium 
of community. This seems to be the hopeful intention of God as God called 


"strangers and foreigners" to become "a people” of God -- the church. 


od! aling Intention In Jesus Christ 


The age old questions resurface: What is God's relationship to my sorrow 
and my hurt? If God participates in human suffering, whether by acquiescent 
foreknowledge or by active design, can we and should we appeal to this God for 
a change of heart and plan? What is the point? Can we trust this "healing 
possibility" with so many other variables on the table? Can human suffering 


impact the Divine, and redirect the outcomes? 


A model for ministering to grief and loss can rest soundly on the Christian 


assertion, that 


1. God is acquainted with our suffering 
2. God wills to heal and 
3. Suffering (emotional and otherwise) can be strategically useful in 


redeeming, in changing and in deepening the meaning of life. 
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First, the New Covenant reveals a God who is acquainted with our specific 
suffering. Can we logically appeal to a God who is disengaged or disinterested 
in the plight of God's creation? In Jesus, we see most clearly God's participation 
in suffering. We see the man, the historical Jesus, who forgoes wife, children, 
earthly aspirations to fulfill the call upon His life. The drama of Gethsemane, 
betrayal by beloved brethren, His premature death as a criminal, and the cross 
itself, all define this participation as intentional on every level. He does not 
shrink back from it, nor call for "legions of angels" to intercede. When the events 
of the New Testament are viewed from a psychologically intimate perspective, 
we see a Saturation of excruciating human emotional pain. The losses are 
horrific which one man must bear. Every single instance of loss that may impact 


the short span of our lives, | suggest, intersects in the man Jesus. He becomes 


the paradigm of the suffering servant, and the model for our assertion that God 
walks among our sorrows, 


God Wills To Heal 


The New Testament message is, that however obscure and delayed, the 
work of Jesus Christ heals us. In reconciliation to God, spiritual, emotional and 
even physical healing are now available. Under the new covenant, God breaks 


down the "middle wall of partition" and says yes to our healing. 


He who spared not His own son, but delivered Him up for us all...shall 
He not also now freely give us all things?" (Romans 8:32) 
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Never in the gospel story is there an incident where Jesus denies or turns 
away the person who comes to Him in faith. Each gospel account portrays a 
stream of humanity, saturated with suffering -- emotional, physical and spiritual. 
The lepers, the demoniacs, the paralytics, dead children, bleeding and bent over 
women, blind beggars, all find in Jesus, a God whose response is "yes". It 
becomes the express will of God --not the grudging byproduct of the incarnation- 
- that wholeness is restored to the suffering, and that they should thereby glorify 
God. 

In the experience of the contemporary church, healing has waxed and waned 
as areality. The healing truths have been clouded by the evangelical stunt men 
and the skeptical media. Yet in every genuine move of God from the Book of 
Acts to the Great Awakenings to the modern Charismatic Renewal, there have 
always been the "accompanying signs" of healing, however defined. 

The modern, educated, socially appropriate church is tasked to rediscover a 
gospel which celebrates this element of Good News. We are skeptical. We 
have not seen much evidence. The "thinker" who wants to teach and preach 
with integrity, becomes shy about insistence on this point. There is sporadic and 
unclear confirmation as to its validity. Yet, as church leaders, we emphasize 
other aspects of the gospel, with truthfully, just as little evidence of manifestation. 
For example, just as we preach conversion, persons appear scarcely changed. 
We preach growth in grace, and we often witness very little of the loosening of 
sins' effects. Yet we preach. We preach by faith and we preach by obedience, 
"And faith comes by hearing..." (Romans 10:17) We must remind the hurting, 
that God is on the side of healing. This gospel must include, yet transcend the 
elements of sustaining and accommodating to suffering. We must dare to 
resurrect and celebrate the "yes" that God has spoken in behalf of our 


wholeness. 
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"Suffering Can Be Useful" 


The third reality which can be blinding, is that suffering can be an 
indispensable ingredient in deepening and broadening the meaning and the 
sweetness of life. The suffering of Jesus, of his followers, of the early church 
has carved out a moral stature within Christianity which time has never been 
able to erase or negate. To be sure, it is not the suffering alone, but the manner 
and the use of suffering, which produces useful growth. The Hebrew writer 
states that He was "made perfect by suffering." How could the very son of God 


have needed an added element to his earthly life? 


But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels FOR THE 
SUFFERING OF DEATH, crowned with glory and honor. That he by the grace 
of God should taste death for everyone. For it became Him, for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the captain of their salvation perfect, through suffering. (Hebrews 2: 9 ff. KJV) 


The writer continues his discourse, and finds meaning in the suffering of 
Jesus, that it "behooved Him to be made like us, that He might be merciful". One 
of the great realities of the use of sorrow and suffering, is that it carves out in the 
soul of the human, an abyss, a well of openness, a canyon of emptiness. 
Scripture alludes to a "principle inverse of capacity". The "chief of sinners" can 
become the greatest apostle. The one who "is forgiven much, loves much." The 


most brutally wounded can become the most sensitive, skilled healer. 


He was in all points, tempted like we, and yet without sin...Now he ever lives 
to make intercession for us. (Hebrews 4:15b, 7:25b) 


That is to say, that if the internal capacity can be cleared out of its own festering 


juices, its own bitterness, its own self-absorption -- it will be this very capacity 
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that will be able to hold a storehouse of mercy and compassion and "knowing", 
toward those who suffer. 


The bitter, twisted irony in suffering, is that it can be useful. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
CULTURAL COMPARISONS AND MODELS FOR GRIEVING 


The Need For Rituals 


The church has models for worship. The church universal has unifying 
rituals which unite us in a commonness of experience and hope. 

There are rituals which welcome us into the world, and welcome us into 
community. Baptism and Communion are almost universally recognized as 
models for acknowledging the action of God in human experience. But these 
rites also validate the universal condition of humanness; our separation from 
God, our disconnection from community, our sinfulness and our need for hope. 
These rituals are then reinforced with the aid of community. 

After the ritual of baptism for example, there is the follow through of teaching 
and worship, to bring forth the desired goal: Christian maturity. This is mediated 
by the participation of the community in the life of the believer, but surrounding a 
fi ional ritual. Ritual calls forth ing interactive community. 

There are rituals which join us in private and intimate ways, in the detailed 
places of our lives. Marriage calls forth models (weddings, ceremonies) to invite 
the participation of the community: After the ritual, there is a communal 


reinforcement and expectation upon the individuals that boundaries will be set 


and honored, for example, by living arrangements and appropriate social and 


sexual interactions. The desired goal of domestic stability and social order are 


by insi upon a ritual, a ommunity follow-through. And from the 


ective of indivi i invi i ledgme 
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There remain in some branches of the church, rituals which restore us to 
God, and to relationship with the church. The ritual of Confession or Penance, 
because it is formalized, gives validity to a deep and abiding human need. It 
provides a space to be heard, to be accepted; it offers the tools to make right 
what we have spoiled. Then the community of faith and the teaching of the 
church provide the bridge into actualization, by continued, ongging teaching, 
preaching and provision of a standard of behavior. After confession, the 
individual is taught to "go and sin no more." Again, ritual plus mutual community 


involvement equal heightened possibility of spiritual growth. 


But, | suggest, we have almost no rituals in the church or in the culture -- 


beside the funeral or memorial service-- for saying good-bye, letting go and 
being healed. 


There is probably no more universal experience within the human family than 
loss. As a result of our inherited estrangement, we often know pain and loss far 
more certainly than we shai! ever experience permanence, stability and being 
loved enough. Beside the funeral or memorial service, we have no rites, no 
rituals surrounding loss. After the ritual (funeral or memorial service), there 
exists no model, no ritual, nothing to mediate grace and favor to the survivor. 


Unlike the rituals. ti mmunion, penan cri death an 


Loss as an aspect of the universal condition reaches broader than literal 


death. In what context does the church acknowledge the devastating "living" 
losses? This writer categorizes "living losses" as loss of property (victims of 
crime, death of a beloved pet, fire); placement (moving, being adopted, 


desertion, forced relocation); personhood (life status changes such as divorce, 
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firing, rape, incest); potential (infertility, abortion--now a cultural phenomenon, 
lost dreams, menopause or "mid-life crisis" as grief); parts (amputations, 
disfigurement, hysterectomies); and yes, the loss of persons in ways, up to and 
including literal death (drug addictions, homosexuality, mental illness, 


incarceration, etc.) 


What are the rituals for children? Grief may be particular to developmental 
stages in life. Neither the church nor the larger culture has a model to speak to 
the sorrow of children when their parents abandon them, desert them to 
institutional care, divorce or die. So children create their own "emotionally 
corrective experience" called clubs, or street gangs in an attempt to rectify their 


feeling of displacement. The gang is, after all a model of family cohesiveness 


and acceptance. 


It is the fundamental premise of this project that the American Protestant 
church needs models for ministering to grief and loss. Protestants are weak in 
uniform ritual even in the sacramental functions, as we traverse the spectrum 
from the liturgical branches to the "low church" branches of the church. Liturgy, 
ritual or models codify meaning and significance for the community. Commonly 
agreed upon rituals signify that "God has done something significant to be 
remembered for all time, and to be acknowledged by all the community." | 
suggest that God's work extends beyond birthing, welcoming, joining, and 
restoring. God's work extends to loss and dying, and teaching those who 


survive, how to live well as we live on. 


We have models for worship “unto God" or for mediating God's presence 


"unto us." 
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We must construct uniform models for ministering "unto each other" in our 


need for healing. 


The Aid Of Culture 


Secondly, in the absence of religious rituals, the models from culture which 
may have informed our healing, have been discarded. The socio-economic 
reality of the past half century may thwart the healing of mind and soul, even 
among the "redeemed." With the education, and (so-called) social sophistication 
of a significant portion of people in America, there has been a distancing from 
the cultural grounding and rituals of former generations. These rituals or models 
may have promoted emotional and psychological well-being. Jews, Eastern 
Europeans, African-Americans, Native-Americans, Hispanic cultures all have had 
within the bowels of the group, personal and corporate --if not codified--tending 


mechanisms. 


Culture may be defined many ways. This writer, when referring to culture, 
means "the mix of agreed upon human variables which give definition and 
identity to the life of the group." During the significant passages of life -- 
conception, birth, gender identity, adulthood, marriage, old-age and death -- the 
culture supports our journey and guides our path into succeeding seasons. If 
persons do not have these supports, we create them. In the management of 


grief and loss, | argue, Americans have lost our cultural under girding. 


Larger American society has embraced a "market culture" which has no 
apparatus to tend to "inner life". For that matter, this market culture denudes and 


blunts the sensitivities of inner life. | further suggest, that the church already has 
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a framework in place, to infuse the larger society with new cultural alternatives. 
Perhaps our first step as the Church would be to strengthen our understanding 
of ourselves as a healing counterculture, as extended family, and "new tribe." 
The concept of a spiritual counterculture may be able to mediate grace and 
healing to the larger places of our lives, in ways that neither private spirituality 
nor socio-culturial approaches can do in isolation. Secular culture consists of 
various tentacles, such as common historical memory, common language, 
shared beliefs, contextual familiarity, reward and punishment for common values 
and beliefs, and shared psychic and emotional airspace. Our spiritual ideals and 
disciplines may parallel secular culture: the church too has its own common 
historical memory, common language, shared beliefs, etc. The challenge of the 
church is to ignite again. the content of our countercultural beliefs. We have a 
tremendous opportunity, in the face of a market economy, a depersonalized 
grieving society, who come to us for redemption and answers and hope. We can 
militantly infuse old constructs within our shared memory and our common 
language, with living meaning, For example, the notion of the church as "body" 
must reinforce our common human interconnectedness in pain, and call forth our 
responsibility for each other's healing. In one simple "cultural construct", 


genuinely lived, we can call forth the notions of care, touch, support, connection, 


hetic re acceptance and neral living. f the nition: 


(To) bear one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ. 
(Galatians 6:2) 


This is crucial if we are to heal the epidemic of grief and loss which has 


permeated our society and our church. 
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An example of this cultural spirituality, or spiritual culture may be found in 
Orthodox Judaism. In the case of "irreplaceable losses” (spouse, child, parent) 
the Orthodox Jewish community "sits Shiva" with the survivor. The custom is 
imbedded in the corporate cultural mind-set of the orthodox community. This 7 
day custom of shutting out the world and facing one's loss, is anchored in the 
eleven month long Jewish laws of laws of mourning. During these 7 days, then 
again for the duration of the eleven months, there are specific rituals and 
observances, designed to concretize the loss, for the mourner and for those who 
must support and care. The first "Shiva" (meaning seven) are the days of 
allowed immobility, when the mourner is put into "intensive care” by the 
community. Every aspect of social behavior is altered both for mourner and for 
supporter. Grief is "ritually" concretized from the moment of death: "Keriah" is 
the ritual tear or rip made in the outer garment, and this is worn the entire 7 days. 
All mirrors are covered -- now vanity and frivolity are forgotten. The community 
provides food, and the mourner lights a candle in the home which will burn for 7 
days. The mourner refrains from domestic responsibility, from bathing, wearing 
cosmetics, cutting or adorning the hair, engaging in sexual contact or studying 
the Torah (said to bring joy). The mourner sits only in a low seat, as a reminder 
to all of his or her lowered emotional state. The door to the home is left ajar to 
receive visitors around the clock, unannounced. Shiva calls are calls of support, 
and conversation is permitted only as the mourner initiates it, needs it or directs it 
around his or her own need. Yet the community's obligation is presence: to "sit" 


Shiva. Even upon departure each caller utters, 
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“May YAHWEH comfort you among the moumers of Zion and Jerusalem, 

not a good-bye, but a communal reminder that the sufferer is not alone, but a 

part of that great cloud of all who have passed the same way. The moumer is 
not obligated to respond in any way. Simply to receive. Shiva provides, 

psychologically speaking, a "holding environment" which is protective, 
available, reliable and which communicates "an empathetic presence 
concemed with their mutual survival."19 


The next 30 days (shloshim) are the days of curtailed activity from anything 
that would be frivolous. Ms. Slochwoer quotes the work of Dr. Norman Lamb, as 
she details the mourning rituals. "The Jew will not say the Kaddish prayer daily. 
In the case of men, they will refrain from the razor, giving the world a stark and 
powerful reminder of the bereavement he has undergone.""1 The individual and 


his or her community, will mutually validate and mutually heal. 


Some communities in Eastern Europe observed socially accepted periods of 
mourning particularly prior to World War II and the "modernization" of these 
areas. Clear recognition was given to the survivor and to his or her vulnerable, 
delicate state . During these weeks or months, the mourner was distinguished 
for example, by wearing the color black, or by the attachment of an armband. 


Small rituals signaled the manner and quality of interaction needed. 


The Native-American communities, depending on the tribal affiliation, 
traditionally used the support of the tribe and dramatic, expressive, rituals. 


Gashing the flesh, painting the face or cutting the locks of the hair to send with 


10Joyce Slochwoer, "The Theraputic Function Of Shiva," Tikkun Vol.8, no.3 
11Norman Lamb, The Jewish Way In Death and Mourning (Publisher, Date not cited) 
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the deceased were a part of mourning. These rituals were often significantly 
placed, at the time of death, at the burial and at the "mourning feast" , which was 
designed to give definition to the mourners and to the community as to the 
official beginning or endings of grief. The rituals were prominently placed within 
community, to communicate that as a member in that tribe, sorrow would not 
overtake the survivor, and that the mourner's life would be sustained. For 
example, among the Dakota Indians, a woman was to pass around a circle of the 
tribal elders as a promise, or a signal that she would remain single for that year, 
and hence was to be respected and guarded and not invaded. Her hair was 
then loosened and cut above the ear as an emblem of her state of sorrow. At 
the conclusion of a woman's length of seclusion, in other tribes, the tribal elders 
and the relatives of her former husband, brought her gifts and food, and marked 
their "hope" or their "permission" that she might return to her former pleasure and 
go on with her life. The periods of sorrow and recovery are clear, demarcated 
and communally recognizable. In still other tribes, the gashing of flesh and the 
letting of blood was performed to signify a tribute of sorrow. This tribute was 
made to the spirit which had departed, and signified solidarity with the family's 
pain'2. This ritual was displayed in the contemporary novel, and screenplay, 


Dances With Wolves, and gave us a peek into the communal bonding that ritual 


provides, during bereavement. 


Finally, even among African-American families who came to these shores 
amid demolished cultural and ritual holdings, there existed some ritualized 
behaviors which were retained . These non-formalized behaviors were useful 
among our foreparents in the rural and non-urban settings. In many rural 


!2Frederick W. Hodge, The Handbook Of American Indians North Of Mexico. Pt.I (New York, rowan & 
Littlefield Inc., 1965) 951-2 
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families, even until the mid-twentieth century, the body of the deceased was 
prepared, kept, and viewed at home for the days prior to burial. This hold-over 
was likely from the traditions of Africans, who sometimes buried their kin within 
the compound or even within the ground of the hut. Until burial, both in Africa 
and in the rural black south, the community stayed around the clock, or "awake" 
with the mourners to tend to their needs. The family was sustained for days and 
even weeks and months by the communities offering of food and presence. 
Bereaved parents were remembered. Surviving children were included into the 
existing extended family, or the families of others in the community. These were 
the first surrogate parents. 

The modern culture would label these traditions as "primal", "primitive" or at 
least "old fashioned." These traditions and behaviors (rituals) tend to be 
discarded as the ensuing generations opt for social (i.e. educational and 
economic) acceptance and assimilation into mainstream American culture. The 
generations since the mid 1950's have thrown out the proverbial "baby, with the 
bath water." Since racial integration, there has been a weakening of the 
concentric reinforcements that caused cohesion in the community and in the 
church. For example, there was once economic interdependence among African 
Americans because they were shut out of the mainstream society. (One may 
also insert Italian immigrants, Chinese immigrants, etc. depending upon the 
region and time in American history). This economic interdependence reinforced 
social interaction and community. Our shared businesses, beauty salons, barber 
shops, restaurants and funeral parlors also tended toward a kind of reinforcing 
network in good days, which became a safety net during tragedy and loss. With 
the social alternatives for business and trade widening into the larger community, 


the "need" for community within the sub-culture lessened, and with it, the 
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personal by-product of connection and care. We have become impoverished by 


our options. 


Th urch As A Healing Culture 


Despite our best efforts at homogeneity and amalgamation, despite our best 
efforts at transcendence, the “church” has always expressed itself as an 
outgrowth of societal and human diversities. From the troubling Jewish-gentile 
wrinkles of the first century, to the oil and water co-existence of Anglo and 
African-American Christians in any town or city in America, it appears that culture 
has always has a stronger influence than that of spirituality. Perhaps this is so 
because culture, by definition is the sum of far more variables, which converge 


upon the existence of the individual. 


Webster’ defines culture as "the concepts, habits, skills, art, instruments, of 
a given people in a given period." Culture may be said to be the relationship 
between common historical memory, common language, contextual and 
physical familiarity, reward and punishment for common values and beliefs, and 
shared psychic and emotional airspace. Culture, by the nature of its numerous 
tentacles, is bigger than religion. 

If, in addition, the culture chooses to devalue the voice of its religion, to 
denude it, to override its claims, (as in modern American Christianity) instead of 
incorporating religious standards into the mix of its culture, religion becomes a 
vain exercise and soon, a hollow scorned memory. Modern culture has 


marginalized religion in general, and Christianity in particular. 


13 Webster's New World dictionary, ev. ed., 1966 
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This writer surveyed three 'kinds' of churches, to test my impressions about 
the ways persons in the church, but who are from different cultural and 
socioeconomic backgrounds might respond to loss. | observed that there seems 
tobea cultural, (economic and racial and regional) effect on the way the church 
community ministers to its own, and the way grief and loss are managed by 
individuals within each of these different contexts. In essence, each church 
provides it's own sub-culture, based on what its people have brought in from the 
larger culture, coupled with their own understanding of God and Biblical themes. 
But the blend of culture and spirituality, or by definition, "cultural spirituality" 

ecifi¢ impact on the inner life, grief and healing of persons. This 
blend provides, | suggest, new culture. This idea of a spiritual culture can be 
enlarged upon within the church and expanded beyond the walls of the church 


socie 


cc As Leavening Agent 


The life style of Christianity at its best calls forth a radical departure from the 
world and its systems of thinking, acting and behaving. The Christ-call does 
transcend the trivialities and the myopia of culture. At its best and highest 
moments, we are invited to live as. citizens of the Beloved Community, here on 


the earth. 


Historical spirituality does not depend upon the validation of secular culture. 
It transcends this level of thinking and behaving, then calls the society to a 
higher level. Yet realistically, the two do not exist independently of each other. In 
times of crisis, whether cultural crisis or individual crisis, the opportunity for 


spiritual ministry is heightened. The epidemic of meaninglessness, loss and grief 
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provide a peak possibility for the church to "leaven" a depressed society through 
blending of spirituality and life-style change. It can begin within our own bowels, 
by creating and offering rituals and models within our own ranks. These models 
would say, "We see your grief. We take your sorrow seriously. We want to 
work with you for your healing." Once these rituals become "accepted, agreed 
upon and used" (a new part of our "culture"), we can then offer them to the 


society to which we minister. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
SUMMARY OF THE DESIGN 


The Core Group and the 5 Healing Steps 


Grief is, by its very nature, excessive, complex, demanding and non-rational. 
It does not proceed according to schedules. It can shift the very ground of one's 
being and world view. And it cannot proceed toward resolution, in a vacuum. 

The work of the pastor, unlike the therapist or mental health practitioner, is 
not designed for this type of ongoing and intense attention. Pastors are usually 
multi-committed, and even if we have the time and attention to offer, seldom are 
we skilled and equipped to walk around in the interior regions of grief for very 
long without feeling some revulsion. The work of mourning, and grief by 
definition are both excessive and demanding, both on the person in process, and 


those who must stand in proximity to their suffering. This model for ministry rests 


upon the assumption that wounded persons, once strengthened and equipped 
will make the most effective healers. The wise pastor will capitalize on the 


diversity of gifts, and the diversity of experience within his or her congregation. 
This project was designed to construct a model to mobilize and equip laity 
within the congregation to minister to this particular kind of suffering. | chose 12 
subjects to work through this model, all of whom had undergone a major loss 
within the past 18 months. This project is built upon a 5-tiered concept: the 
healing steps of time, talk, teaching, tearing, and tending. This process was 
revealed to me during my cancer journey, as | grappled with my own losses, the 
horror of chemotherapy, mentally struggling for stability and focus, wondering 


about my own demise. On an airplane reflecting on my own needs for comfort 
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and for ministry, | began to pen the skeletal structure which later gave rise to this 


project. 


Phase One 


1. TIME: The Sacred Boundary 

"Sacred time" is the sheltered and honored area that we built in for the members 
of the congregation to use as they pleased, surrounding their issue of loss. The 
foundational challenge of all modern relationships lies in the issue of time: the 
amount and the quality. Families are fragile, marriages are dry, parenting is 
perfunctory, church relationships are disjointed, spirituality is shallow -- all 
surrounding the issue of time. 

The foundational problem of persons endeavoring to do grief work, is that of 
"respected" time. For surgery, one is allowed a six week period to recuperate. 
For the birth of a child , a comparable period. For physical disability, one may in 
conjunction with a concurring physician, take months and months of time away 
from the demands and obligations in order to get well. Yet for the most 
excruciating pain and the most "disabling" assaults (the death of a loved one, 
and secondly, divorce or relational loss) one may be given 3 days of "leave " to 
attend to ritual or to business. Within days, the demands return full force, and 
the expectations are that one's pain ceases to exist because there is nothing in 
accepted culture which keeps the loss visible and tangible. To the contrary, the 
cultural message is 'make your pain silent and invisible, to spare us the 


discomfort and awkwardness of havin offers rt. Hur and ge k 


ton al. 
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The grieving need time; time where their sorrow is respected; where their 
right to hurt is validated and understood. Time to re-emerge from the cloud of 
shock and denial. Time to ease into the fully thawed out, searing pain of what 
has actually and permanently occurred. We recognize the amount of time it 
takes to build relationships. Most investments which are solid and permanent 
have emerged over great expanses to time. Usually years. What this project 


s to validate, is the comm rate amount of time. to dives 


uproo | | relationshi 

In July 1992, the invitation to participate as context associates in this D. Min. 
project was issued in our congregation. (See Appendix #1 "Congregational 
Announcement"). The stipulations were: having undergone a significant loss 
within the past 36 months, and the ability to commit to a 12 month time 
involvement. At our initial meeting, 15 persons responded, two males and 13 
females. At this introductory time, each person gave a "snapshot" of their own 
experience, and the nature of the loss which had attracted them to participate in 
this project. As a result of the introductory time, one woman discontinued due to 
family stresses; the two males did not choose to continue with the group. One, 
allegedly due to other time commitments, and the other with no explanation. The 
group formed with 13 women, (one relocated at mid year, leaving us to complete 
the project with 12) as the designated Core Group, A calendar of meeting times 
was formulated to give each person the opportunity to sign up for a "Sacred 
Time". We began the year assigning one hour slots, three on a given night. 
About two months into the year, we discovered that one hour was inadequate, 
because it crowded the process. We then went to 90 minute slots, and found it 
much more satisfying for the person sharing and for the group process. (See 


Appendix #2 "Teaching and Tending Schedule: Sign Up") . Here the details of 
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their own grief journey would be shared with the group. The goals this first 


healing step were: 


1. Articulation - of the loss and the issues attached to it (naming the pain). 
In some cases the woman had never talked to any living person about the loss; 


she had never said the things "out loud" which were "shouting inside her spirit". 


2. Validation - having significant others acknowledge that your pain is 


legitimate and important. 


3. Support - physical presence, touch empathetic response, a safe context in 


which to share emotions. 


4. Feedback - by the group. An opportunity to hear how one's behavior, 
thoughts and responses might be being perceived by onlookers, and to be able 


to transfer this learning outside the Core Group. 


During this sacred time, the core group would have as its goal to learn to 
listen to layers of meaning; to hear without recoiling; and simply to learn from the 
journey of another. These context associates would form "a self stu 
examine themselves and the issues every other week (two nights per month) for 
a twelve month period. This time would be used for themselves, and then 
ultimately to creatively design a model for empowered laity (themselves) to reach 
into the congregation as helpers or Care Group Leaders. 

In developing a model within any local church, this "year of commitment" 
should be taken seriously. This investment of time is designed to thoroughly 


train a core group of laity, who will become the ongoing ministering team for 
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small group work for the future. They, ideally are the most intimately known by 
the pastor/leader in terms of their emotional health, their understanding and 
good use of the learning, their maturity and commitment to the welfare of others 
in grief. This group, with some exceptions, will not only be well on the way to 


health. But they should have a deep and clear understanding of the manner in 


which "sheep" are to be tended, as they have seen tending modeled by the 
pastor/leader. 

If the pastor is not able or equipped to lead the group, it should be some 
person with perceived authority within the community of faith; some person who 
will confer and mediate the "grace" of the church. This leader must present 
continuity, and not view this "time" as an optional, hit and miss venture. It must 
be modeled as covenantal agreement. It was the experience of this writer, that 
from the very inception, the commitment to the process was phenomenal. With 
only two exceptions, attendance was almost 100% through the year. With one 
or two exceptions, verbal and experiential participation was optimal. 

The "sacred time" should be spent in a place which is quiet, away from 
distractions and intrusions. A place which lends itself to interaction, in terms of 
lighting, comfort and accessibility to one another. For this reason, we decided 
upon the use of a church meeting room, instead of members' homes. The rules 
of the time were few. The assigned person would use the group time as she 


desired. 


2. TALK: Meaning Beyond The Masks 

This is the second healing component of the model. This is derived from the 
model of the Book of Job, which (from chapters 3 to 37), consists of dialogue 
between he and his companions, and ends only with the interruption of the 


Almighty in chapter thirty-eight. At this point, the content of the dialogue is not 
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the most important issue. What is crucial is that there are listening and present 
companions. Whether sensitive or callous, whether scolding or pontifical, Job's 
companions are there. They listen and respond to his need to talk, to rage, to 
complain, to shake his fist in the face of his fate, to find comfort in the memory of 
former days. 

Modern psychotherapy is traceable to the ideas of Sigmund Freud, as to the 
efficacy to the "talking cure". Freud cites the foundational work of a Dr. Breuer 
with a 21 year old woman who was ill with some sort of "hysteria", and given to 
states of "absence, confusion, delirium and alteration of her whole 
personality."14 Though other medical doctors dismissed the gravity of her 
illness, because they found no biological basis for her state, Dr. Breuer treated 
her "with sympathy and interest." He paid attention to the fragmentary words of 
the young woman, which seemed rooted in deeper "associations." He brooded 
over the words, and dug to find the associations through hypnosis, which freed 


her even more to talk. 


The patient yielded to his suggestions, and reproduced for him those psychic 
creations which controlled her thoughts during her ‘absences’ and which 
betrayed themselves in these single spoken words. These fanciful, deeply 
sad, often poetically beautiful day dreams we might call them.commonly took 


as their startin int uation of a girl ide the sit d of her father. 
Whenever she had related a number of such fancies . she was, as it were, 


freed and restored to her normal mental life. .. The patient herself, gave this 


new kind of treatment the name "talking cure" or jokingly designated it 
as"chimney sweeping."'5 


Verbalized sorrow is an unwelcome intrusion upon the necessary denial of 


"normal" persons. There is no place to handle unfinished business, turn over 


14Great Books Of the Western World: The Major Works of Sigmund Freud, "The Origin and 


Development of Psychoanalysis" (Chicago, William Benton/Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Inc. 1989) 1-3 
15]bid.,2 
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rocks, and unearth the serpents. Verbalization of the horror, the pain, the 
disorganization becomes severely discomforting for the average listener. The 
medical community (physicians especially) who may have been diligent in 
providing health care, immediately disappear at the death of the patient. They 
are not there to hear the pain of the survivors, except for a few "appropriate" 
moments. The Christian community fears this engagement, because we fear the 
sufferer is "asking us for something" that we "should" know how to give. This is 


especially true of the "faith-filled, Bible-centered, Spirit-led" Christian of this 


writer's context, who is programmed to providing "answers." 


Even in the "community of friendship", we awkwardly tolerate the bereaved, 
then run. At our most honest inward moment, we recoil from what we are 
actually hearing and seeing, once we perceive the depth and the truth of their 


suffering. Author C. S. Lewis quips: 


An odd byproduct of my loss is that I'm aware of being an embarrassment to 
everyone | meet. ...! see people as they approach me, trying to make up their 
minds whether they'll 'say something about it 'or not. Perhaps the bereaved 
ought to be in special settlements like lepers. 1® 


Mourning is the active process of recalling and rehearsing the lost reality. 
The ability to talk, to use language and to illustrate our inner life, is uniquely ours 
as humans. If one is not allowed to rehearse verbally the details of the loss, the 
resolution will be delayed and much more difficult. Yet how will this happen if 
there is no one to listen? How will one heal, if the person or thing that held such 
life-sustaining value, is reduced to an invisible, intolerable silence, by those who 
remain? 

Talk is the first line of testing, to see if the environment is safe. Talk opens 


the channel for "the moving of the bowels." The poisoned spirit may be relieved. 


16Lewis. Grief Observed, 10 
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Without this privilege, "impaction" may occur and the process of stifling emotional 


pain may become fatal to the life of the spirit. 


When | kept silent, my bones wasted away, through my groaning all day 
long. (Psalm 32:3) 


The goal of this component of the Model is to provide an arena outside the 
worship and preaching context, where the person may tell his or her story. 
People in church do a lot of listening, receiving instruction, being "deposited" 
into, being told what they "should" think, feel and do. The Protestant 


worshipping community has almost no formalized, structured way to listen to 


persons, or to allow them to listen to themselves for the purpose of excavation 
and self discovery. In the "old line" Pentecostal or Baptist congregations, there 
was the avenue of "testimony meeting", wherein the goal was to extol the virtues 
of God in the life of the believer. Yet these meetings invariably gave way to the 
personal aspects of the believer's suffering, and alerted the congregation to the 
needs of that person. In the early days of Methodism, the "Class Meeting" was 
designed for gauging the spiritual health of the believers, through sharing and 
"confession of one's faults." With the modernization of the church, and the time 
constraints on worship, these avenues for talk have all but fallen by the wayside. 


What does the Christian do to heal the soul, when there is no listener? 


Confess your faults one to another, and pray for one another that ye may 
be healed (James 5:16) 


This healing component of Talk was initiated by the presentation of a 


personal paper, of 5-7 pages in length which was to be shared with the group. 


The parameters were loosely structured to include: 
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A) An introduction to the individual : "Who Am I?" 


B) Description of the nature of the loss: "What or whom did | lose, and what 


was the significance of this loss in my overall existence?" 


C) Asummary of hopes and expectations from participation in this group. 


All papers were submitted to the pastor/leader during the first month of group 
formation, to give us an even playing field. All were done "raw" and without 
using each other as a frame of reference to continually refine and edit one's own 
story. This paper was reviewed, assessed and digested by the pastor/leader, 
but presented to the group by the writer. 

Because of the subjective nature of the process, the Talking Paper was 
designed to provide a Pre-test, to evaluate the state of these individuals before 
our process got underway. 

This paper forced focused articulation of the layers and meanings of their 
loss. It gave the individual a point of departure for ventilation during her "sacred 
time" and ushered that person into whatever "tearing" (catharsis) which may 
have been needed. The only parameters: the individual set the agenda for her 
use of the hour; that sharing would be unedited and without judgment; and that 


the sorrows be cradled as sacred secrets. 
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"Case Studies” 


(Pseudo-initials have been used for anonymity) 


During the talk component, this project unearthed a wide cross section of 
issues which had been tucked away in our congregation. The issues were 
amazing in their scope and depth. These are the issues which most 
pastor/leaders are vaguely aware of at best, usually ignorant of or don't have the 
time commitment to invest, to hear. By their exposure, pastor/leaders may 
rediscover a depth of meaning in ministry that may have long ago grown cold. 
This time was invaluable in creating deep and lasting cords with persons who 
had been faithful members of the church for years, but who's wealth and depth, 
wisdom and experience, never had a forum for expression. 

For example, we learned about the issues surrounding catastrophic illness 
during what was "supposed" to be the normal birth of a first child. E is only one 
of five known survivors from a usually fatal condition called Fatty Liver Disease. 
She is a 33 year old Caucasian woman, a wife, and a military registered nurse. 
She suffered massive liver failure, renal failure, multi-system collapse. Her skin 
coloration changed to "burnt orange" and she lost all blood-clotting function; she 
had seizures, hallucinations brought on by hearing television or by procedures 
done to the body; sepsis and pneumonia set in and she went in and out of deep 
coma for three weeks. She taught this group about her need to have a "contact 
bridge into reality" during her coma; and how this group was again providing a 
"contact bridge" back into the world. Our learning from her talk surrounded her 
unresolved issues such as deep shame and helplessness, unexpressed fear 
concerning future pregnancy; anger about the loss of control and the loss of 
irretrievable first moments with her newborn daughter. She painted a graphic 
picture for us as she spoke of being consciously helpless, with a tracheostomy in 


her throat, propped in a wheelchair, with feces crawling up her back and down 
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her legs. "Shame and shit" became the crushing symbols of her reduced 
existence. Relearning to connect "with a body and a baby that might not even 
be my own" became her sad task. Her sorrow, her humiliation, her rage -- even 
with deep faith in Christ -- had never found a place for expression until the night 
she wept with our group. She taught us first hand, what it means to minister to 
persons in horrible hospital contexts, and to make a difference in their emotional 
survival. Her illness tapped her into a secondary level of sorrow. She unearthed 
secrets about being molested at the age of 12, and a mother who failed to 
protect her. To my sorrow, we did not have the time to walk further with E into 
this cavern. Catastrophic illness becomes an involuntary prompter for the ethical 
re-evaluation of all of life. 

Talk unearthed the issues of compounded abandonment. HK a mother of 7 
and a grandmother of 10 had grappled for years with first memories of being one 
of several siblings, but the only one given away by her mother. She was 
adopted by an aged grandparent, and was plagued by the sense of being 
deserted This seemed to speak directly to her sense of worth. She recounted a 
too early marriage, unplanned pregnancy, rejection from school, marriage for 
survival to an abusive, controlling, cruel older man, his death from cancer; then 
remarriage to another man who did not possess the ability to love. Most recently 
were the deaths of a nine year old grandson under questionable circumstances 
(officially: suicide; probable cause, murder by a family member); and the 
subsequent death her talented, beautiful, chronically disturbed daughter (the 
child's mother) under very, very questionable circumstances (also, a probable 
suicide). This sacred time caused this woman to appeal to this group of 
Christians for "no God answers." She was "so weary of superficial response" 
from church people, that she had "reached this point in her life, wondering if 


anyone had ever really listened." The talk time caused the group to reframe this 
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had seen as a bit too loud, a bit too aggressive, tough, perhaps pushy --- to see 
her as one who is deeply sensitive, wanting only to be loved, and having to 
decide what to do with a history of losses, battering and demeaning. We began 
to understand her intense work involvement, and her successful nursing career 
in terms of her decision to "get her own herself, for she now knew that there 
would be no one to give it to her." Her great caring potential began to be used 
for herself, and for others who would receive her. She was becoming no longer 


victim, but survivor. 


Other observations were discovered as persons excavated their past losses 
in our presence. It was both frightening, wrenching, and illuminating as a cross 
section of our congregation began to "get naked together." We were privileged 
to watch the unburdening from chronic rage in the lives of 3 women. One was 
smothering in anger trying to submerge it in a suffocating silence. The second 
woman was reeking of it, apparent in her sarcasm, biting humor and 
defensiveness. The third was randomly shouting it aloud in apologetic religious 
language. 

The first woman C, had multiple losses: the death of a parent, the death of a 
brother from A.I.D.S., then a prolonged and painful divorce, which had 
imprisoned her in a silent, self condemning anger, with no place to put it. The 
second woman Q, was a bright, articulate, poetic woman who came to the group 
pregnant. She literally exuded anger, it seemed, about everything in life. When 
. pushed even a little, a torrent of sadness and rage came forth surrounding 
difficult pregnancies, dead babies, botched medical systems and secrets kept 
from her, by her husband. The third woman, N, a strikingly attractive "daughter 
of the old holiness church" came to the group engulfed in flames. She had 


sacrificed her authentic personhood to be accepted by the "holiness church", to 
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be what they taught her a "wife" should be. Now her husband had (recently) 
divorced her, and with two small children and no career, she was left to rebuild 
life. She had a demolished sense of her own worth, and a demolished sense of 
this God who once gave pat answers and guarantees. Through telling their 
stories and receiving safe feedback, each of these women made visible and 
definite movement toward resolving their anger. They began making choices 
about moving ahead with their futures. They in their own ways began to grow: 
forgiving and releasing significant persons, confronting their own roles in the 
scenario or, for one, getting into therapy. And each of them even became more 
visibly tranquil in her countenance, tone and social interaction. They had each 
learned that there would be devastating consequences for releasing their angry 
truths, while each was being consumed in a slow smouldering death, for 
remaining silent. Where else in the church could these women have been freed 


from such emotional blackmail? 


Some were less adept at participating in this phase, and the group tended to 
respect the position of these two women. They were both deep and insightful, 
wise young women. For one of these young women, TE, | suspect the death of 
her first and only baby (at birth) has continued to be a haunting burden, which 
she has had to face very, very slowly. The group respected her silence, and her 
oft absences, and prayed for her peace. It has only been since the conclusion of 
the group, in other settings, that | have learned of her genuine movement. One 
lesson here, as with preaching, is that we must never gauge effectiveness by 
visible response. For the other of these women, ED, "the goal had become to 
keep the lid on" and she virtually did for the entire 12 months. When we did gain 
entrance to her story, she told us of intergenerational incest, from her 


grandfather, to her stepfather, the violent loss of her mother, a chronically ill non- 
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compliant teenage daughter, and a generalized isolation from her family. There 
were "adult children of alcoholic” issues, multiple miscarriages. and a very very 
basic loss of the ability to trust. Visibly, she was attractive, bright and insightful, 
but definitely out of reach. Her self-disclosure made this woman who had been 
viewed in her life as "walled off’, melt a bit. We understood that perhaps control 
was her method to manage underlying panic and terror at a life that had dealt 
her some absurd blows. And it made me as her pastor, marvel at the strength 


she had, to have carried so much alone, for so long. 


The talking component unearthed lifelong themes of intangible grief. DN, an 
attractive, intelligent woman presented to the group, in a child-like posture of 
wanting to please, playing it silently and safely until she could gauge the 
environment. She began to grieve her mother's recent death, and with it, began 
to get in touch with her own rage, and the unfinished business she had with her 
mother. She talked of having been controlled by the "comparisons" and 
"approval games" her "perfect" mother played with DN and her "more perfect" 
sister. She began to get a clue about her own need to eat, (to stuff down the 
unacceptable feelings and unspoken words, toward her all powerful, wonderful 
mother), and how her weight problems tied into her life long sorrow. 

Our talking time taught us. KI is a 37 year old single woman. She is a 
capable, smart, tall, athletic woman. She was now, however, undergoing 
chemotherapy and grappling with breast cancer, delayed diagnosis by military 
doctors, the loss of a body part, and the possibility of recurrence. She held 
herself in reserve till almost the end of the year, when a close male friend in our 
congregation, died also of cancer. It was then that her reserve began to crack. 
She put it thus: "The loss of my friend had to stimulate me to grieve for my own 


losses, my own cancer. | had no self esteem to grieve for myself. Why do ! wall 
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others out? Perhaps because | don't believe there is anything in here worth you 
seeing.” KI taught us about the inner life of so many women, who sit in our 
midst, and the reasons for their aloof faithfulness to the church and to 
relationships which they desperately need, but only symbolically and tentatively 


embrace. 


We saw examples of "straight" processes of grief, in persons who passed 
rather neatly through their processes and stages, and who did so without making 
a fuss, or many demands. NN was such a woman, but who learned deep 
lessons and who was Clearly impacted by the process. NN's 47 year old 
husband (of 25 years) had died within the past year of lung cancer. She taught 
us about the "sadness and the joy of taking care of someone you love, holding 
on while at the same time letting go, juggling faith and the lack of it." She taught 
us firmly but gently about widowhood, about "the monotony of survival"; of living 
on her own for the first time in her life; of watching her teenage sons moving 
quickly toward independence; and she taught us what it means in the decade of 


the 40's to be "finally growing up.” 


The youngest member of our group, OC handled fragile losses: the 
departure from the warmth of childhood, and the letting go of the significant man 
in her life who provided grounding and stability (her dead grandfather). She was 
rather alone now, finding her way into womanhood. Her issues of petite size, and 
youth, sporadic absences and her manner of presentation were an ongoing 
challenge in the group, though it was never verbalized. | think the women had 
trouble deciding how seriously to take her. Her story was a stark contrast--- 


innocent and almost naive--- to the bruising many of the women had already 
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undergone, even though some were only 10 years older than she. Yet her story 
was important. 

Talking time unearthed incredible "layered losses." TQ is an extremely bright, 
warm and articulate corporate woman. Her role in the family was "hero." She 
was however, limping badly inside from a history incest, a horrible marriage and 
divorce; cancer deaths within a year, of both parents; death of stepbrother, 
grandmother; cancer in three uncles and most recently an empty nest. TQ came 
leaking pain and sorrow, and carrying the felt responsibility for dysfunction of her 
family. She was ready to do deep insightful work. For DQ, a warm and 
extremely well packaged corporate-type woman, the healing talk unearthed the 
layered losses that most people would ignore if they have not been taught to 
recognize it. Indeed, part of the pain of this woman, was because of her 
"strength" and her ready "wit and humor". Her pain did not leak. Her sadness 
was a well kept secret to onlookers. Her inner life was totally invisible to others. 
But her medical history of heart trouble pointed to her symbolic inner life. Her 
heart was secretly and chronically troubled. In the group she was challenged to 
surface her historical losses, and her submerged sorrow. There were things 
(approval, care, attention) she never got from her mother in the measure she 
needed. She related an incident in her life when she was ill, and needed her 
mother to come to her from another city. Instead, her mother sent her sheets for 
her bed so she could be ‘presentable for company.’ There was compromised 
health and the hovering "what if"; the loss of life status and career position upon 
leaving ‘corporate’ life; disrupted home-life because of her husband's out of town 
job; the empty nest, inattentive friends, and-the last straw--, the death of a life- 
long pet! The talking time helped people who had never "needed anyone" 
before, and who had spent their lives taking care of everyone else in their world, 


to claim their own need to be cared for, tended to and embraced. The talking 
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time gave us practice in asking for what we never got--even if we only received 
"sheets". Together we gained practice in receiving bits of what we needed. 

In these contexts of acceptance, we heard the story childhood events, which 
lead to an adult script of loss. DE shared a story from early in her childhood of 
being exposed too early to her mother's sexual life, and perhaps excluded too 
soon from her parents' emotional life. Her presenting story was about the death 
of her father whom she had met only a short while ago, well into her adult life. 
The journey backward showed us how loss, and the desire for comfort sends us 
in sad and costly directions. With her father absent and her mother emotionally 
unavailable one of her early memories was of "coupling" as a child with a little 
boy in the next yard, who placed his penis through the hole in the fence. She 
gave us powerful symbolism: having been "screwed through the hole in the 
fence." For many years to come, she would find herself in sexual relationships, 
giving herself away but not getting the contact, the personal reciprocity that she 
always desired. We learned to validate sorrow that was intangible. Sorrow had 
caused this wonderful woman to shrink into a posture of silence; tentative about 
"her place" to belong. It was our hope that she could receive our unconditional 
positive regard; that she could claim her own power and worth and know that she 


could safely do so without having to 'get screwed through a fence.' 
These women gave to me and to each other incredible parts of their lives. 


They presented their pain as offerings. We were all enriched and blessed by 


what we witnessed. 
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3. TEACHING - The Formal Rebuilding 

This is the component of the model which was most formalized. If the 
preaching task transforms primarily by divine inspiration, the teaching task 
cements that transformation by detailed information. This writer surveyed our 
congregation about their awareness of the issues surrounding grief, loss, death 
and emotional recovery. (See Appendix #3 "Grief and Loss Survey"). | targeted 
persons 16 years and older. Interestingly, the youth protested, and asked to be 
included. One 11 year old girl asked me, "Pastor don't you know that children 
have grief too?" This child was an important part of my own learning. 

Church leaders prepare people to live well here on earth, and to live again 
"on the other side." But there is a gaping void in the teaching on the transition 
between the two. Most Christians | suspect, have never heard teaching or 
preaching on these matters, except incidentally, at funeral services. This is the 
section of the project wherein the medical, social, psychological and scriptural 
details of the journey are imparted. 

The basis of the lessons are from the classic theory of Dr. Elizabeth Kubler- 
Ross'’, as well as from the personal learning and lesson plans of this writer. The 
actual lesson outlines are included in the appendix of this paper. (See Appendix 


# 4 Lesson Outlines). Our formal learning centered on the following: 


1) The Nature of Bereavement, Grief and Mourning 

2) Denial, Shock and Isolation 

3) Anger 

4) Bargaining 

5) Depression 

6) Turning and Acceptance; Re-investment and Living Again 


17E]izabeth Kubler-Ross On Death And Dying (New York, MacMillian, 1969) 39-156 
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One night per month was designated "Talking and Tending" and the second 
night per month was designated "Teaching." This was done in a lecture format, 
with time given at the end for dialogue, questions and feedback regarding the 


personal applicability of the content. 


The teaching component was carried through into the small "Care Groups" 
which grew out of the Context Associates self study Core Group. The lessons 
were downsized, and used in parallel form in the second phase of the project, 
the 6-week "Care Group" Modules. | shall talk more about the Care Groups 


when | discuss Phase Two of the Project. 


It is important to note however, that in the Core Group of 12 or in the small 
Care Group of 2-4 persons, our greatest learning was by application. The 
personal learning needs, or the application of the principles necessitated 
departure from the lesson outlines. At these times we were often surprised by 
important and unanticipated contributions from real life. 

Another component of the teaching task was accomplished by a literature 
review of sorts. Each context associate presented to the group a book review 
surrounding some area of loss. These reviews covered subject matter such as 
widowhood, divorce, catastrophic illness and bodily disfigurement, death of 
children, incest, miscarriage, parental death and multiple loss. This became a 
course created bibliography. 

A third area of teaching was not programmed, but was a direct and intentional 
goal of the model. We endeavored to teach compassion and to teach 
responsiveness. The pastor/ leader taught by modeling the behavior as a 
perceived authority figure. "More is caught than is taught." We began to see 


people who had been uncomfortable with touch, or with being touched and held, 
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start to attach new meaning to it, as they watched it being initiated by the 
pastor/leader, and modeled by peers. They learned that touch and comfort 
could be non-threatening and non-exploitative, and that it could mediate the 
grace of God. One small game we played, to teach the ability to receive "small 
graces and comforts" was the "| Give You Game." On the evening when a 
woman told her story, at the conclusion of group dialogue, each woman in the 
group would present her a gift--usually verbal, or emotional, but always highly 
symbolic and nurturing. The gifts varied: a shovel, to dig one's way out of guilt; a 
megaphone to be heard by one's family; a playground to learn permission to 
play; a breast to lay one's head upon and so on. Care and responsiveness were 
demonstrated further by tangible giving. Each woman had a secret pal, who 
presented a small token to her at the close of each meeting, and who remained 
anonymous until the end of the year. 

We were teaching each other to give beyond our self-absorption, and to 


receive beyond our fears. 


4. TEARING - "My name is Legion, for we are many." 

This portion of the model was built on my experience in the counseling 
setting, and within the setting of personal loving relationship. It has been my 
own observation that when the atmosphere is one of "unconditional positive- 
regard", the true and most secret aspects of inner life, burst forth. This is one of 
the healing possibilities in the mandate of Jesus, "to love one another." Love 
frees us to become honest, to demonstrate true feelings, without fear of 


reprisals. 
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There is no fear in love. But perfect love drives out fear because fear has 
to do with punishment. The one who fears is not made perfect in love. 
(I John 4:18) 


The life of God, the love of God is resident in the believer. It is often not 
demonstrated with consistency because of the layers of poison, which need to 
be purged away. When the package is "torn open" and the pain is spilled, then 
the bitter water gives way to the sweet, and the living water can come forth "out 
of the belly." In other words, after having talked through to the core issues, after 
having "named the pain", we came to the time in the process for the pain to 
actively "respond." Indeed, we discovered that "we are" not one pain, but legion. 
Our sorrows are often not "one", but complex and varied. 

This healing component, tearing, allows for the "ripping open", and for the 
"rending of the garment" (Job 1:20). This was the opportunity for the release 
which was unacceptable in any other context. For some persons, there exists a 
need for dramatic emotional release. This seems to be imbedded in the 


corporate body of knowledge of the so-called "primitive" cultures discussed 


earlier. For all persons, there exists the need for some form of emotional 
release in the face of irretrievable loss. In our western, privatisitic, methodical 
culture, even many African-Americans who once moved freely and 
spontaneously with their emotional realities, have now come to judge the open 
expression of weeping and wailing (for example at hospital deaths, or at 
funerals) as disgusting and inappropriate. Perhaps that emotion has been 
sublimated into rage, as we see the epidemic of homicide, brutality, domestic 
violence and self destructive behavior in many urban communities. Anger is 
usually a mask for sorrow. 

Emotional encounters are stifled. Funerals are abbreviated. We give our 


approval to grieving persons who erase any sign of sorrow, and say that they 
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"held up well." We aid the stifling of sorrow in our verbal efforts to manage 
situations: "Don't cry"; "Be strong for (the others)", and so on. 
Perhaps the narrative snapshots in Old Testament literature give us a clue to 


the necessity for open expressions of sorrow. 


Consider yea, and call for the mourning women, that they may 
come.and take up a wailing for us, that our eyes may run down with 
tears, and our eyelids gush out with water... (Jeremiah 9:17 ff.) 


Even if assistance is needed to "tear open" the reservoir, open expression is 
necessary to bring inner healing. The New Testament examples of the concept 


seem to be imbedded in the passage: 


Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. (Matthew 5:4) 


The Greek term pentheo gives a picture of externalized grief. Another 
closely related term, kopto gives a word picture of "cutting, beating the breast, 
tearing the hair and wailing aloud" when it gives assent to "mourning."18 Only 
those who actively mourn will be called blessed, for they by very definition will 
invite, yes, demand comfort. By tearing open and making their sorrow visible 
and audible, they cause the community to rally to their side. The mourner says 
in essence, "! will not allow pretense; | will not become invisible. And you will not 
be released from your responsibility for me." 

As a former hospital chaplain, | routinely witnessed the damage done to the 
grieving process by the intervention of medical professionals in their attempts to 
"manage " grieving family members at hospital deaths. The quick response with 


valium injections dulled the internal response to "tear open" and spill the sorrow. 


18An i iction: f New Testament (Marshal Pickering Communications. !952) s.v. 
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This large county hospital served many large, extended family, poor people. 
Most were African-American; many were minimally educated and psychologically 
tied to simple rural life, even though they lived now in the city. These groups still 
possessed the spontaneity of so-called "primitive" cultural ways. They 
screamed; they wailed; they called upon Jesus in loud and unashamed ways; 
they threatened bodily harm to the doctors who had failed them; they fainted 
when informed of the deaths of their loved ones. And the first order of business 
was to maintain the order and decorum of the hospital setting, and to avoid 
upsetting other patients. Silence the mourner. The injections were too often 
given. The catharsis too often stifled. 

It is difficult to re-connect with the depth of feeling if there has been an 
artificial interruption or forced denial after the initial trauma. Upon first thought, 
this disconnection might appear to facilitate healing. “If one cannot feel it, it must 
be getting better." However, the emotions are more astute than the intellect in 
matters of grief, and they demand a hearing. The longer feelings are 
submerged, the more difficult will be their presentation. And the more they will 


complicate emotional, physical and spiritual life, until they are emancipated. 


In the worship experience of many traditional African-American churches 
there has been much emphasis on "the move of the Holy Spirit." This "move" 
may have been evident at times of conversion, altar prayers and moments of 
deliverance, insight and inspiration. The "move" of the Holy Spirit is a corporate 
and individual reality. However, much has "passed for" the activity of the Holy 
Spirit in worship. This writer suggests that the wailing, the weeping, the fainting, 
the shouting have often been the move of the human spirit -- wounded and 
crying out for release, ventilation and purging. And the church was the only safe, 


almost personal place to let it out. 
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It is a "sneaking" of sorts. There is no recognition given to the moment, for 
what it actually is. It is subsumed under the heading of worship, and on we go. 
And worship service is the only context which broken hearted persons have (in 
our traditional churches), to "tear open." In our middle class, educated churches, 
the cathartic opportunity is arguably non-existent, unless these churches are 


staffed with effective, trained counseling staff. 


This model, recognizes the need to structure in time and a place within the 
community of faith, defined for the purpose of "Ekkathairo", catharsis, thoroughly 
cleansing. At intervals in the ministry model, the individuals had opportunity to 
re-tap into buried pain surrounding their losses. The emotional ventilation was 
not nearly as dramatic as some | have witnessed in "one day" or short term Grief 
and Loss Workshops which | have conducted, outside my own local setting. In 
other contexts, the high degree of pain often paralleled women in labor. 
Excruciating sorrow was released. Some needed to lay prostrate on the floor; 
some regressed and needed to be held, cradled and rocked as issues poured 
forth. To be sure, there was tearing open in our group. But in retrospect, and 
possibly because we still had to live and worship together after the group 
dissolved, the emotional displays were always "quite proper", and never overly 
dramatic. Perhaps it was the knowledge that we would have to face each other 
in ongoing contexts later; perhaps it was merely the temperaments of each 


individual; or perhaps it was the degree of grief resolution already underway. 


In whatever pitch or tenor, we all discovered there is legitimacy to weeping; 


openly, in community, with someone to see and to care. 
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Jesus saw Mary weeping and the Jews who had come along with her 
weeping..(and) he was deeply moved in spirit, and troubled and Jesus wept. 
(John 11:33-35) 


Permission to do so fostered a cleansing, and a catharsis, for which talking and 
teaching only provided a pathway. This is the watershed of the grief process. In 
our congregational survey, a full 240 persons out of 397 who responded, or 
roughly 60 percent of persons, stated that in the resolution of their grief, they had 
no physical companion in their time of sorrow. They wept alone. One 
parishioner confided to me after the survey, that she had once become so 
desperate for someone to talk to, and to weep with, she had gone to a Catholic 
church confessional and pretended to be Catholic -- just to have someone to 
hear her pain and to watch her weep. 

One goal of this component was to provide a context, apart from the worship 
setting, wherein persons do not have to "sneak" to weep. This was the time to 
"tear open" the packaged suffering, and to let it spill upon the ground. In our 
group, participants were given permission, encouraged and assisted in the 
ventilation of their unacceptable feelings. Here, "good Christians” could wail, 
rage, curse, or sit with silent tears. Here the goal of the community of faith was 
to assure the sufferer, by our "guard rail" ministry of presence that it was O.K. to 
temporarily relinquish "control" and "propriety." We were there with a circle of 


safety to embrace, to cradle, to steady one another until the torrents subsided. 
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5. TENDING - "Go, And Do Likewise" 

The last healing component of the model was defined in a three-fold manner: 
touch: relationship formation; and the creation of small congregational ministry 
modules or Care Groups. 


A) The incorporation of touch as a means of healing. 


The average person in the Christian family, who is unmarried, and often 
without children, may suffer from what can be termed, touch deprivation. Early 
adolescent pregnancy points to, among other things, a confused craving for 
tactile stimulation at a time in life when touch is most abruptly withdrawn by 
parents. There is a pervasive isolation in the midst of our harried, frenzied 


society. 


In the western world, it is highly probable that sexual activity, indeed the 
frenetic preoccupation with sex that characterizes western culture, is.not the 
expression of sexual interest at all, but rather a search for the satisfaction of 


the need for contact. An ego that is not grounded in the reality of body feeling 
becomes desperate. '9 


Even those persons who are married, often suffer from the lack of non-sexual, 
non-demanding, nourishing touch. When life is stable and on an even keel, 
touch is necessary for the development of emotional and psychological well 
being. In the early studies with orphaned infants, Psychologist Rene Spitz, 
found that lack of touch and physical contact was literally fatal to otherwise 


healthy infants.29 He termed this resultant syndrome "failure to thrive." When 


'9Ashley Montagu Touching: The Human Significance of Skin, "Skin And Sex" (New York, Harper & 
Row) 213 
20Montagu Touching "The Psychological Effects of Touching" 203 
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persons are spiritually robbed of love, presence and meaning through 


bereavement, one way of mediating comfort and healing is through touch. 


How long has it been since someone touched me? 
Twenty years? 

Twenty years I've been a widow. 
Respected. Smiled at. But never touched. 
Never held so close, that loneliness was 
blotted out. 
| remember how my mother used to hold me, God. 
When | was hurt in spirit or in flesh 


She would gather me close.21 


The Biblical principle of the "laying on of hands" is also a therapeutic 
principle. Laying on of hands, is a means of tending to the sick and the 
suffering, and for mediating healing. This is stated in Mark 16:18, and is implied 
in the James 5 passages concerning anointing of the sick. There is much 
unintentional learning about the efficacy of touch, even if we observe our own 
personal behavior. When the physical body is assaulted by pain, or injury, the 
hand immediately goes to the site, as to tend to it. When there is bad news, a 
psychological assault, the hands immediately go to the head, to massage the 
temples, to protect the cranium (the mind), or to rub and soothe the troubled 
thoughts. The philosopher, Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), called the hand the 
‘human outer brain.’ Psychologist G. Revesz notes that the hand is frequently 


more intelligent and endowed with more creative energy than the head.22 


Although touch is not in and of itself an emotion, its sensory elements induce 
those neural, glandular, muscular, and mental changes which in combination 
we call an emotion.23 


21Donna Swanson Images: Women in Transition Winona, Minnesota, St. Mary's College Press, 1977 


22Montagu, Touching, 127 
231bid., 128 
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Once we leave the safety of childhood, most persons have no safe place to 
be touched. 

In one respect, this is especially true of women. Men find the softness of 
women, of lovers, of available comforters usually easy to find, simply because of 
the sheer numerical balance in their favor: there are many women to choose 
from. Heterosexual women on the other hand, usually have no breast to lay 
their heads upon, no lap in which to rest. We do for men and for children, what 
is not done for us. This is especially true if our mother-figures are absent, 
emotionally unavailable or deceased, and if the men in our lives do not "know" 
how to provide soft comfort. 

On the other hand, men may find same-sexed physical comfort almost 
impossible to find. Homophobia, male posturing and the machismo mentality, 
serve to keep men out of intimate contact with each other. Their interactions 
seem sorely limited to externally centered conversations, or activities such as 
sports, jobs or accomplishments. A man offering comfort to another grieving 
man might invite him to watch or participate in a sports event, or to share a 
television feature. Touch would usually consist of a hearty handshake or a slap 
on the back. IF there is any other ily cont en heterosexu 

lture, it would surely not full embrace or a kiss on the cheek. a 
in a Mediterranean or African culture. More probably they would exchange an A- 
line shoulder block (hug?), with a slap on the back (meaningful contact?) 

As for same-gender touch, a women might find a dear woman friend to love 
her, to hold her, dry her tears, to provide her a shoulder and to comfort her. It is 
extremely difficult (in the experience of this pastor/counselor/wife) for male 
heterosexuals to find intimate emotional and physical comfort in each other, 


especially during loss. 
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| stretch this point intentionally. On good days, we are impoverished men 
and women, when it comes to gentle, nurturing touch. It may become non- 
existent in days of grief and crisis, when we need it most. This project sought to 
introduce an element in "tending", where adult persons could have a shielded 


place to be held, to be caressed, to be cradled in safety. 


B) The second element of tending was the intentional formation of relationship 


beyond the group structure. 


It is said that "those who share our pain, will soon share our pleasures." 
Once there has been a bonding between persons in the deep and sacred 
regions of loss, there is a permanent value placed on the individual in other 
areas of life. This seems true of war veterans who shared the proverbial foxhole, 
or with mothers of profoundly handicapped children. This second element of 
relationship formation was the insurance that life would not go lacking when the 
formalized functions of the project were concluded. We saw this happen. 
Persons who had worshipped together for years, discovered each other in this 
group, and took their relationship into the world. They began to tend to each 


other, formally and informally implementing the things they had learned. 


Phase Two: Th are Gro 
C) The third element of Tending was the formalized construction of the small 


"Care Groups" within the life of the congregation. The tending portion began to 


usher us formally into the second phase of the project. 
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Approximately two months before the completion of the "Teaching and 
Tending" functions of the Core Group, a Secondary Project Leader was invited 
into the Core Group. She was not a part of the interpersonal portion of sharing. 
This context associate was introduced to intentionally walk with them into their 
application period. She was not a part of actually ministering to them, listening to 
their stories or caring for their sorrows. The introduction of this minister has 
significance, and this will be highlighted in the section on "Personal Learning.” In 
short, she provided the bridging function these women needed, from seeing 
themselves as "victims" to posturing themselves as teachers and healers. My 
withdrawal and her entrance prompted mental transition, as they moved from 
being recipients to givers. 

In phase two of the project, the Core Group tallied survey results, 
recommended small group size and structure, called and invited new 
participants. From our congregational survey, (See Appendix # 3) we as a Core 
Group tabulated the results, and got an idea of the needs on the pew. (To gain a 
sense of the emotional! climate within our congregaton, see Appendix #5 NCCF 
Charts: Survey Results.). We initially offered the survey to the entire 
congregation. We anticipated a response of 20-40 persons who would desire to 


participate in a small grief Care Group. Surprisingly, 


131 male respondents, 

22 who did not designate gender, and 

263 women 
had undergone some kind of unresolved grief and loss, and desired to 
participate in a Care Group. With unimaginable difficulty we selected 24 


participants, based on our assessment of their needs, our personal knowledge of 
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the individual, and our own capability to minister to them with 12 Context 


Associates. 


After lengthy discussion as to the nature of the Care Groups, the Core Group 
decided to structure the small groups as follows, as a result of the congregational 


survey: 


4-5 Persons to a Care Group 
Six week duration for the Care Groups 
Each session be structured to: 

a) hear one personal story and 


b) teach one Lesson Plan 


The survey asked, "In which context would you feel most comfortable dealing 


with your grief’? and they were given options. 


Gender Specific (men only) 
Issue Specific (Death, Divorce..) 
General Issues (Many) 

Youth Group’ (11 years and up) 
Family Group 


Once the group configuration was decided, the Core Group decided upon a 


uniform method of inviting participants. 


>Dates for telephone calling were specified. 


>Introduction of themselves as a Group Leader for Pastor's 
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Doctoral project on ministering to grief. 


>Thank them for completing survey, and remind them of their 


indication of interest in participation. 


>Ask: " We have a slot that we think would meet your needs. 
Would you still be interested in meeting with us for the next 6 


weeks?" 


>If "yes", give dates: March 18, 25, April 1, 8, 15, 22. (This had to 
be extended one more week. Care Group Teachers needed time 
with small groups for closure and wrap up). They stressed the 


need for them to commit fully to the schedule. 


>If no, or unable, ask: "Would you like to be considered the next 


time these Care Groups convene?" 


>Instruction for first meeting: "Begin thinking about a short paper, 
3-5 pages, detailing your loss. This will be due on the second 


session. 


>Ask: "Do you have any questions?" Stress the need for 


promptness, attendance at all meetings, and confidentiality. 


The (Core Group) set out to execute the formation of the Care Groups, and 


they indeed made them happen. The Core Group was assigned in pairs to lead 


one Care Group. Two acted as back ups, and rovers on the meeting nights. 
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They began to "tend" to the congregation, as they themselves had been tended 
to by each other. 

For the next seven weeks, small Care Groups convened in classrooms, 
simultaneously, at New Creation Christian Fellowship. The first half of the 
evening was given to teaching. The formal lecture paralleled the lesson plans 
which the context associates had themselves studied during the preceding year. 
The second half of the evening, the process of time, talk, teaching, tearing, and 
tending became a symphony of healing and discovery. 

The Secondary Project Leader virtually replaced me as pastor leader during 
this phase. She acted as a rover on these nights, and at the end of each weekly 
session, she re-convened the Care Group teachers, lending them support, 
opportunity for dialogue, feedback and affirmation on the evening. They gauged 
their own effectiveness as lay ministers, and flagged persons who possibly 
needed referral. This was all done apart from any contact or involvement from 
me as pastor/leader. All my supervision was done through her. She proved to be 
a valuable resource for broadening the "lay ownership" of the project. 

The "wounded healers" of New Creation Christian Fellowship, were on the 


loose! 
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PROJECT TIME LINE 
(Replicating the Model) 


1st Month 
The Congregational Survey: Needs assessment of actual losses and grief 


resolution. 


Congregational Announcement: The Core Group Forms 
eTeaching and Tending "Time" Scheduled 
eGoals Articulated 


eTalking Papers Assigned 


2nd-6th Month 
eWeek One and Three "Teaching'"/Formal Lecture 
eWeek Two and Four "Talking and Tending." Individual presentation of 
Talking Paper/Personal Needs 


eOutside reading: Individual book reviews presented to group 


7th Month 
elntroduction of secondary Project Leader 
eTalking and Tending continues 
eConstruction of Small Care Groups begin. (Begin detailed analysis of 
Congregational Survey to decide size, content and focus of small Care 
Groups) 
eCalling and personal invitations underway 


eCore Group assigned in pairs to lead Care Groups 
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8th Month 


ePhase Two Begins: Small Care Groups convene. Weekly meetings include 
Teaching segment and Talking Paper presentations. 


eSecondary Project leader oversees weekly Care Group Leaders. 


9th Month 
ePhase two continues. Based upon the designated need of the congregation, 


small groups may run from 6 to 12 weeks. 


10th Month 
eEvaluation of Core Group Begins. Summary Papers are submitted. 


Discuss: "Your personal journey and the effectiveness of the project.” 


11th Month 
Evaluation of Small Care Groups 
eNeeds for Referral 


eldentification of New Lay Leaders for leadership in the next Core Group 


12th Month 
eStructure Quarterly "Care Groups" for upcoming year in the congregation. 
eldentify new Core Group who feel "called to continue this work" and who can 
invest time to work with/for the pastor. They will continue their own grief 
resolution, which began in their small Care Group, but now under direct 
pastoral supervision. By Phase Two of upcoming year, these will become 


new Care Group leaders. 
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eRituals for Closure and good-bye. A social celebration, a communion 
service or whatever fits the temperament of the Core Group. This is a crucial 
function to end the 12 months of deep emotional interchange. 


eDissolution of The Group. Good-bye. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
EVALUATION TOOLS 


Several levels of evaluation were important. 


|. Baseline evaluation of the congregation -- This was done to assess the 
current knowledge about the dynamics of grief and loss, and the current felt 


need for ministry to grief and loss. This was done by survey. (Appendix #3) 


ll. Pre-test evaluation of the Core Group (12 Context Associates) -- Grief is a 


subjective experience. Persons experienced a diversity of losses and differing 
levels of grief. Since this writer could conceive of no one instrument which could 
serve as an adequate baseline evaluation tool, we began the pre-testing by 
personal paper. We asked each participant to submit a 5-7 page summary of 


their personal identity, the nature and impact of their loss. 


lll. The Mid-Year Assessment was done by a form to assess personal progress, 
and their readiness to begin to move into the Care Group Leadership. (See 
Appendix #6 ) This was also done as a method of "re-entry" into the process, 
since there had been a lag of about 4 weeks over the holiday season, where we 


had not met as a group. 


IV. The Core Group Post Testing was done by the same method as the pre- 
testing. Each woman submitted 3-5 page summary paper of her own personal 
journey and healing, as a result of undergoing the 10 month Core Group 
process, from July to April. Of the 12 persons who submitted Pre-test papers, 9 


persons submitted post-test papers. One person relocated at mid-point in the 
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year, and submitted a mid-year summary . One person received military orders, 
and left abruptly at the end of the year without being able to complete it. One 
person began to drift from the group and just did not submit a paper. 

Each person was able to chronicle the subjective movement through their 
stages of grieving. Some have come clearly to resolution. Some have moved 
slightly. Some resolved one layer of grief, only to discover the new areas of grief 
(layered loss) that had never been looked at. 

As a result of this project, all the participants have moved toward greater 
spiritual soundness, because they began to lay down their secret sorrows, and to 


open more to God and to God's people. 


V. Evaluation of the small Care Group 

Pre-test consisted of the original survey done in the congregation at large. 
(Appendix #3) 

Post-test consisted of an evaluation too! constructed by the context 
associates. (See Appendix #7 ) 

Final Testing was in the form of an oral group interview by this pastor/leader, 
in October, 3 months after the completion of their group process. It included all 
persons who had participated in Care Groups. Out of the 24, only 1/3 (8) 
responded to this invitation to dialogue about their learning. One family has 
relocated; 2 teens could not attend, and others had schedule or work conflicts. 

This oral review, and the fact that it was three months out from the process 
was helpful. Persons had had time for the lessons to settle within them, and to 
do some real reflection upon themselves, their group leader, and the process. In 
all, they were extremely appreciative. Their sorrow had been noticed and taken 
seriously as worthy of ministry. None felt that they had enough time. All wanted 


to see the ministry become a permanent part of the church. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
PERSONAL LEARNING AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS FOR MINISTRY 


This project had several by-products of learning. Personal learning was 
specific in the area of theological reflection; relational need among Christians; 
participant discovery about their own ability and worth as ministering agents; the 
usefulness of the "small group" model within the larger congregation; and the 


insights on risks and delight of Pastoral involvement in these ongoing groups. 


I. Theological Learning: Sin or Sorrow? 


This project could call forth a paradigm shift, in my own theological thinking. 

My traditional theological framework is that sin is the organizing principle for 
our collective woes. The issues surrounding the "fall", "sin" and "rebellion 
against the will of God", provide the springboard for my thinking, preaching and 
theologizing. Sin corrupts, perverts and degrades the original possibilities for 
human behavior. It has been the goal of traditional religion, whether Catholic 
dogma or the "low church" evangelical/Pentecostal experience, to construct 
"behavioral" cells for the "faithful." This religion situates us, calls us to inhabit 
these cell, to keep us from "sin" and keep sin from us. It has been the implied 
and stated goal of religion to change, regulate and maintain expected behaviors. 

| hasten to affirm that this in not an expendable posture. It is "bad" religion 
which does not expect an outer manifestation of inner realities. Religion of 
whatever sort, must be distilled into behaviors and lifestyles, or it is a vain 
exercise. The goal of religion should not be simply to make us "feel better", but to 


become better. 
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It is this writer's suggestion, however, that this judgment of behavior alone 


warrants additional scrutiny. In light of my work with people in this project, 
perhaps the behaviors which label us as "bad" are not the sin issues alone, as 
we define sin. Part of my personal learning was to witness the metamorphosis of 
visible and entrenched behaviors such as chronic anger, sexual acting out, 
seductive hiding, unwillingness to love. In our youth, calculated rebellion and 
attention-getting behavior, for example, began to lessen a bit, as they were 

heard and cared for. These changes in attitude and behavior were made not as 
a result of judgment, labeling or even confrontation. They were made as a result 
of inclusion in a community of acceptance, and as a result of their sorrows being 
touched and taken seriously. 

If rebellion leads us TO the estrangement from God and neighbor, the 
consequences of estrangement are just as devastating to the human soul. We 
find ourselves as desperately empty, groping beings with tenuous bonds and 
fragile connections to our God or our human relationships. The consequence of 
estrangement (that is, pervasive sorrow), may be a central target for our ministry 
concern. Maybe we “act badly" not just because "we are bad", but because we 
feel so badly. If we trace the actions and paths of those in deviant lifestyles, in 
prison, those caught in addictions, those in failed or fractured or serial 
relationships--we would probably discover people who were trapped in undefined 
and invalidated sorrows, and ignorant of how to negotiate them to be healed. If 
the church could validate sorrow as a primary theological concern, we could then 
energize our focus on "healing" to a pitch commensurate with our focus on 
"judgment". And we could see permanent, internally flowering change . 

What this project taught me, is that within "attractive" congregations, in Bible- 
centered churches, estrangement is proceeding unchecked, at epidemic 


proportions. This is so, even after we have heard and received the message to 
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"repent, and be reconciled to God." Estranged persons "act out". Acting out 
gets them judgment and correction which seldom includes, perception and 
understanding. Preaching, studying, activities or gatherings, are not reaching 
the deep emptiness of this generation of disconnected people. We must teach 
ourselves how to become the ‘incarnational reality’ of God to each other. We 


must see sorrow and disconnection along with the sin, and understand this as an 


additional "organizing principle” for all our ministry planning and implementation. 


ll. Relati | Learning And R ion: The Hope For Intim 


An area of dramatic learning was the degree of healthy, wholesome intimacy 
that actually could take place among persons in the church setting. It often 
happens in retreat settings, in weekends-away, or in artificial settings where the 
persons have no ongoing and permanent connections. The risks of self 
disclosure, the secret-telling and the awkwardness of having to face one's 
permanent community are usually an antithetical mix. This was not the case for 
this group of people, and | suggest, need not be the case in any church setting 
where persons are handled with some degree of respect, integrity and honor. 
This intimacy was not an accidental by-product of the group process. It was an 
intentional goal, whether spoken or unspoken of persons who were bone-weary 
of the religious superficiality of church life as we collectively experienced it. 
Intimacy happened joyfully and hungrily. Even those who were not able to move 
into the embrace, acknowledged their joy at knowing that it was there for them 
when and if they were able. 

| suspect that the quest for intimacy has long been misguided and 


mishandled in the church. It has given way to a great deal of acting out among 
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lay persons and clergy alike. This has been validated by numerous women and 
men in my own pastoral counseling experience; by personal observation, and in 
the glaring sexual misconduct of Catholic priests and television evangelists. And 
it was indeed was validated by more than one member of the Core Group, 
whose sexual violation had come at the hands of a pastor or churchman in her 


past. 


For intimacy to occur in healthy ways, there must exist four variables which 


the structure of this project fostered: 


eA sense of equality between the parties. This fosters a mutuality, a 
reciprocity which precludes any sense of force, bullying, exploitation, seduction 


and dependency. 


eAbility, willingness and skill in communication, verbal or otherwise. This 
precludes guessing, manipulation and game-playing in the effort to gain and to 


give. 


eA sense of clear boundaries, surrounding the self, and the other party. This 
keeps intimacy healthy and nourishing, without violating principles and 


damaging, depleting or developing dependencies upon persons. 


eA sense of trust, acceptance and freedom from reprisals. It was important 
that this aspect of relationship was articulated and modeled by the pastor 


/leader, who held the "symbolic authority" to judge and to condemn. 
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Spiritual growth in some sense, draws upon emotional access. This is both 
the blessing and the danger of tapping into the reservoirs of grief. For deep 
places of the soul to be excavated, for the person to be purged, rebuilt and made 
whole, ministry at its best uses intimacy to apply the substantive love of the 
Gospel. Ministry at its worst abuses its access into the human soul; it makes 
intimacy the tool of anenemy. . 

Who has not heard of the proverbial pastor-secretary liaison? Or the parade 
of lonely, hungry and attention starved women who have courted the favor of the 
male pastor? Or it may have been the pastor, in his or her traditional "imaged" 
isolation, who has sought refuge in the non-judgmental emotional contact, and 
embrace of a select parishioner. This is the person--laity or clergy person--who 
has sought meaningful intimacy in the church which was lacking in other arenas 


of his or her life, but who confused intimacy with sex. The acting out continues. 


This project was a dramatic declaration for the women who participated, that 
intimacy can be structured into the life of the church, and that it does not have to 
be vied for, manipulated, or bartered. It need not have to do with sex. | do 
wonder how the interactions or outcomes might have changed, with the 
introduction of a significant male presence. At worst, we may have observed 
competition. Or it may have distracted us from the deep woman-bonds that we 
created. We may have surfaced vulnerabilities within individuals, prompting 
them to gravitate to improper bonding or unhealthy caretaking, once the group 
process was outside supervision. At best, we might have discovered and tutored 
one another in the warm and healing potential for deep, non-sexual, friendship 


within the congregation--male and female. 
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_ Participant Learning / Resul h 


The final small Care Group ended in June. For the summer, the Core Group 
of context associates did not meet, while this pastor/leader was attempting to 
sort and to write. We met during the first week in September, three months after 
completion, and with time for the process to have cooled from the emotional 
intensity. Of the 13 women who began the project, two are military and have 


relocated; one has changed churches. 


1. There was a consensus of joy and satisfaction as we continued to behold 
"their" students within the congregation. The 6-7 week Care Groups had 
provided some lasting and observable deliverance to persons within the church. 
This evaluation meeting reviewed the personal progress of their protégés. 
They (Core Group) felt deep, deep pride and thanksgiving as we pinpointed 
changes in behavior, countenance, affect, church involvement and personal 
interaction among the persons they had tutored people. They began to sense 
that without their own wounding, and the insight and motivation that it bore in 
them, this metamorphosis might never have occurred for others. To quote one 


woman, "This made all my pain, worth something." 


2. The structure of the original Core Group should have been modified. Each 
woman was given only one time on the "Tending" Schedule to be the sole focus 
of attention. They were often left with deep issues exposed, but with no other 
opportunity to use the group again to talk through, to clarify, or to ask for 
feedback. If replicated, the group should probably be down-sized, or the 


scheduling intensified, to accommodate this need for layered closure. 
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3. There is a personal cost to involving untrained laity in a process such as this. 
It was intense for each of them personally, and for those they ministered to. To 
my own discredit, | did not provide the kind of closure and repackaging that | 
should have ae the core group came to its demise. Some women were left 
disoriented, with a kind of vulnerability, after having begun this new process of 
ventilating old sorrows. For one, this led to unfortunate and unwise bonding. 
Some others were left groping for relationship, beyond the group, that did not 
materialize. The tending which we had hoped for was random, unstructured, or 
did not last beyond our group with the depth and consistency that some needed. 


They felt set up. 


Yet they all spoke of the positive side of their purging, as having left them 
freer, and with clearer vision. They learned to use their sharpened perceptions 
to spot others in pain. Their sense of competence to minister to others has been 
bolstered. They have begun to know the method and the value of "redeeming 


the years which the locusts had eaten." 


IV. Small Care Groups -- Worthwhile or Waste? 


In June, | had read evaluation sheets from the 24 or so participants in the 
small Care Groups. | suspected\that 6-7 weeks would provide only a Band-Aid 
approach to ministering to grief, but that it would at least give attention to the 
group of isolated individuals. Their immediate evaluations far exceeded my 
expectations. The 6-7 weeks were viewed with gushing appreciation that their 
sorrows had been deemed important to the church leadership. The fact that the 
teachers were "laity" instead of "professional counselors, or ministers" seemed to 
lend credibility to the process. As one young woman told me, "The preacher is 


expected to have it all together, and if you say you don't, | really don't believe it. 
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But when a ‘brother or sister’ tells me they were coming apart like | am, and God 
brought them through, it is easier for me to grasp." 

There was learning within another silent arena: the sorrows of young people. 
The small Group became a safety valve for select youth; an opportunity for 
honesty, and a conduit into the larger consciousness of the congregation. 

During the initial congregational survey, | asked for respondents who were 16 
years and older. | received a survey back from an 11 year old member, with a 
note that said, "Don't you know that young people have grief too?" It was this 
child's voice which alerted me to the need to minister to children's losses. Since 
the project's conclusion, | have received greater insight about children's pain 
than | ever imagined. Often these children were the offspring of busy, committed, 
active Christians. But through their participation in this project, we all learned 
how untouched these children feel, and how dismally we are failing them. The 


small group gave them a voice. 


On a larger scale, it appears that the use of small groups has been one 
definitive aspect of church growth and retention in the last two decades. The 
Book of Acts, Chapter 2 discusses the phenomenon of the "house to house" 
relationship. The pastors of "mega-churches" like Paul Yonggi Cho, of Seoul 
Korea, with reportedly over 20,000 members, insist that the small group or "cell" 
is the key insuring spiritual soundness, maintaining intimacy and mutual 


accountability amid the church "crowd." 


The use of the small group as a permanent ministry to grief and loss, may be 


one key to building healthy congregations. 
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The process of becoming a "group" is difficult, and a risky undertaking. The 
fact that this was structured as a doctoral project brought persons to the table 
who might not otherwise have been willing to enter into relationship with each 
other or with me. And all connections, even at their best, are fraught with 
ambivalence. 

Along with the real personal need for attention and care, there existed an 
undercurrent of anger or irritation with me as pastor/leader. There are some, | 
suspect, who wanted more of the pastor/leaders own self disclosure. This could 
have readily happened had it been requested. Though this pastor/leader did 
weave her own experiences with loss throughout the teaching and tending, my 
sharing was corporate rather than personal, and designed to teach them as a 
group rather than feed from any one of them individually. If replicating the 
model, the pastor/leader must possess a familiarity and a candor about one’s 
own losses. There should be readiness to share which provides a common 
identification with suffering,--without a "neediness" which would eclipse the 
needs of the group. 

A second area of challenge was verbalized and cryptic anger at the transition 
from phase one to phase two of the project. The time of moving from the 
personal 'in-group' configuration to our transition out into the congregation as 
Care Group Leaders was difficult. With the introduction of a Second Leader, 
some members of the Core Group felt abandoned by me, the pastor/leader who 
had ministered, stroked and tended them for the entire year. Though they were 
verbally prepared for their transition into the posture of "helper", several women 
felt silently angry at being pushed into the role without their coach. They felt 


unskilled, ill equipped and unready. 
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Thirdly, the Core Group may have felt intruded upon by the introduction of 
the Secondary Project Leader at the mid-year point. Relationships had solidified 
among the 12. Even though the rationale and timing for introducing a new 
leader for a new phase was clearly articulated, and even though she was 
introduced roughly six sessions prior to our transition into phase two, | now know 
that there was still unspoken unreadiness. The larger issue here may point back 
to grief and loss: we had bonded, carved out a sacred time and space together, 
and begun to anticipate not only our time together as a group, but also, "special 
time with our pastor." Then, without being consulted "we" were forced to 
undergo new grief at the change, which pointed to the ultimate death of our 


group as we knew it. 


Direction for the ure 


This model has implications for the life of the church, just as the introduction 
of a new model, Kwanza, for example, has had implications for the social life of 
African Americans. As this model for ministry to grief and loss is a) named b) 
refined and c) marketed, it can provide a permanent model or "ritual" within the 
church community. 

This model has an accordion applicability. It may be used for a large 
congregation or a small setting. It may be lengthened or shortened in duration. 
It is not culturally bound, but can be made culturally specific, based on the 
"teaching" component. It can be useful for the spectrum of losses in the church 
from negotiating staffing changes, Pastoral transitions in or out, corporate 
paradigm shifts, life transitions, to the personal and profound losses of illness, 


divorce and death. 
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In- Direction 


Church leaders rmitist capitalize upon momentum. If this model were replicated in 
another local congregation, it should be with the view of creating and sustaining 
a permanent Grief Ministry. Liberation and healing births momentum and energy. 
These context associates were highly motivated as they were themselves being 
healed. They had begun to overcome their fear of inadequacy as "wounded 


healers" who could lead and teach. Then all to abruptly, the process ended. 


As a result of our final oral evaluation, it was suggested that this group of 


context associates should plan: 


eTo act as the permanent grief ministry group in our church 

eTo expand the Care Groups from 6 to 12 weeks; 

eTo run them consecutively instead of concurrently; 

eTo serve for One Quarter of the year only, revolving the responsibilities 
through the Core Group. 


In the strategic planning for developing a model for a permanent grief and 


loss ministry in the church, the following must be considered: 


1. A Plan for INVOLVE T. As our initial survey indicated, a large 
percent of the male respondents need a place to grieve. Yet when the 
opportunity was extended, they did not avail themselves. Perhaps male 


leadership of the group, or the assurance of a male only atmosphere would 
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lessen anxiety. More gender specific surveys, and including men in the hands- 


on formation of the group should be considered. 


2. A Plan for the BUSINESS ISSUES surrounding loss. Hospitalization; 
catastrophic and/or terminal illness; community support systems (Such as 
hospice, visiting nurses associations, elderly day care, funeral pre-planning, 
living wills, organ donation, estate planning, divorce laws, insurance and such), 
are areas about which (we discovered) many church persons are illiterate. This 
was not included in the teaching segment. And these issues fueled and 


lengthened the grieving task. 
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APPENDIX #1 


NEW CREATION CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
An Important Opportunity ! ! 


Pastor Claudette invites you to a special dialogue. If you have undergone 
A SIGNIFICANT LOSS OF ANY KIND 


within 
The past 36 months, and if you can invest the next 
12 months ina 
PROGRAM DESIGNED FOR YOUR GRIEF AND LOSS, 
This may be 


for YOU. 


When: July 12, 1992 
Where: NCCF Board Room 
Time: 7:00 P.M. 


SIGN UP IN CHURCH ENTRY 
This group is in conjunction with Doctoral Requirements for Pastor 


Claudette's Program. Your experience and insight will be invaluable. 
Hope to see you there! 


nein 


APPENDIX #2 (1) 


Doctoral Context Associates (Meeting times and dates for remainder of 1992) 


TEACHING AND TENDING SCHEDULE 


July 20 (Monday) 


August 25th (Tuesday) 


October 20th (Tuesday) 


December 15th (Tuesday) 


February 16, '93 


‘Teaching Time’ (7-9 PM) 


Personal papers due; 1 Book title/input due 


September 15 (Tuesday) 


November 24 (Tuesday) 


January 12, '93 (Tuesday) 


SIGN IN SHEET 
"Talking and Tending ' (7-10:30 p.m.) 
(Three persons per night, Sign Up, One hour per person) 


July 17 (Friday) August 28, (Friday) 
September 29 (Tuesday) October 22 (Thursday) 
November 30 (Monday) January 14, 1993 (Thursday) 


February 18, 1993 (Thursday) 


Appendix #3 (1) 


DEVELOPING A MODEL FOR MINISTERING TO 
GRIEF AND LOSS IN THE LOCAL CONGREGATION 


Please check one: [ ] Male [ ] Age under 20 [ ] 41-60 
[]Female []21-40 [ ] 61 and over 
PRE-TEST (A Study in Transformation) 


1. Have you ever experienced what you would consider a major loss? 
[] Yes [] No 


2. If yes, briefly describe the nature of your loss(es). 


3. Ifno, please skip directly to question number 14. 


4. How long ago was your loss? = 


5. Would you say you have "worked out” your pain surrounding the loss? 
[] Yes [] No 


6. If yes, who assisted you in doing so? [ ] Friend [ ] Relative 
[ ] Professional (Counselor, Minister) [ ] Other _ 


If no, why not? SS ee ee 


7. In agiven week, how much time do you have to "talk openly" about your loss 
and your feelings? 
8. Have you cried? [] Yes [] No 
9. If so, describe the context in which you weep most often. 
[ ] alone and in private [ ] in a safe professional environment 


[ ] with close friend or companion (with minister, counselor, etc.) 
[ ] within the context of worship [] Other 


10. Besides sadness, what is the most difficult emotion to manage? 


11. What is the general reaction of other Christians, when you talk about your 
losses? 


[ ] awkwardness and silence [ ] explanations and answers 

[ ] scriptural palliatives [ ] avoidance (subject change, 
physical distancing) 

[ ] receptivity and care [ ] other 


12. What is your greatest need, in light of yourloss? —_ 


13. Describe your perception of the church and its effectiveness in ministering to 
your needs during this loss? 


[ ] non-existent [ ] poor [ ] fair [ ] good [ ] excellent 


If you said good or excellent, describe HOW the church ministers to your need. 
Be specific. 


14. How would you describe your "knowledge" of the issues, (i.e., the emotional- 
spiritual-physical needs of the person in grief), from books, articles, classes, etc. 


[] poor [] experiential only [] good [ ] professional knowledge 


15. Beside a funeral service, about how often have you heard sermons or 
BIBLICAL TEACHING on the subject of death, loss, grief and recovery? 


[ ] never { ] seldom [ ] often 


(3) 
16. Would you participate in a group that offered support, dialogue, and 
teaching, surrounding your pain? []Yes [ ] No 


Why? 


Why Not? 


[ 

[ ] Family 

[ ] Co-ed 

[ ] Issue centered (i.e., widows, parents who lost children, divorce, etc.) 


18. If so, please give 


Phone Day ( ) Phone Evening (_ ) 


Best Time toCall: 


APPENDIX #4 


DOCTOR OF MINISTRY PROGRAM 
LESSON ONE 


LESSON PLANS: GRIEF AND LOSS SESSIONS 


Introduction 
|. What is Grief? 


A. Bereave = Be /refian (to rob, to plunder). Speaks to the emotional violence 
done to the person. Tangible and observable. THE EVENT. 


B. Grief = The emotional response to the loss event. THE FELT PAIN. 


May be acute: immediate onset, the "big hit", the "Sharp pain" overwhelming 
devastation, defenseless because there was no defense mechanism in place. 


"The Hit Dog" Analogy: Crazed and disorganized by pain. 


May be chronic; time factor is continual; unpredictable triggers; intensity 
fluctuates; the "Dull ache" The "Closed Scab" analogy--Encrusted externally, but 


raw just beneath the surface. 


May effect anyone. Who can grieve? Anyone who can bond, attach or hope 


or love. 


C. Mourning- The active, voluntary process of remembering, recalling and 
facing the loss. The goal is to divest my emotional energies from the past, to 
free them to be reinvested into my future. THE PROCESS OF LETTING GO. 
(Matthew 5:4 How to get from grief to healing: the only channel is through active 


mourning). 


ll. What forms may Grief take? 


A. Appropriate grief - Commensurate painful response, based on the degree 
of investment in the lost object. Immediate and ongoing; finding a satisfactory 


degree of closure over time. 


B. Delayed grief - Refusal or inability to feel the pain; only to be ambushed at 


a later time, by a perhaps "innocuous" loss. 


C. Anticipatory grief - The pain and other emotional responses at knowing 


the loss is coming. 


D. Morbid - The pain which finds no internal resource for recovery, and which 


leads to despair. 


Ill. What are the blockages (real or perceived) to getting on with Mourning? 
(Group discussion and corporate learning) 
eFear of losing control: "If | start crying, I'm afraid I'll never stop" 
eSocial Propriety 
eFamily teaching about the place and propriety of emotion 
eFear of scaring people away 
eFear of getting in touch with unmanageable feelings 


«Externalized pain being in conflict with one's spiritual self image 


LESSON TWO 
"BEGINNING THE JOURNEY" 
Recognizing the Stages Along the Way 


Introduction - These "stages" are fluid, non-concrete and not necessarily 
sequential stages. They are emotional 'bus stops.’ They give us a framework to 
identify our internal reality, and a point of departure for working toward 
resolution. These are primarily times when one lives more out of emotion than 


out of logic. (Source, Dr. Elizabeth Kubler-Ross, On Death and Dying) 


|. Stage One - Shock, Denial and Isolation "Not ME!!" 


A. Shock: The active stage which seems inactive. 


Discussion: What happens to the physical body when it goes into SHOCK from 


a major trauma (loss)? 


What are the self protective, life sustaining physical automatic responses? 


Let us observe the parallels between physical shock, and the emotional shock 


which accompanies a loss. 


Goal in both: survival. 


-- blood flow to extremities stops, in order to focus on major organs (physical) 


**social interaction to externals stops in order to tend to inner psychic wound 
(emotional) 


-- mental ability to process information inward or outward greatly diminished 
(physical) 
**social sensitivity blunted; reality inward and outward distorted; or 


information though being physically mediated, is "not computing" (emotional) 


-- body temperature drops radically; able to sustain inner regulation and the 
person must be covered, covered, covered, by external means. (physical) 
**osychological inner compass is not working; must be covered, held onto by 


the significant others. (emotional) 


B. Denial - The inability or unwillingness to grasp and assimilate the facts. A 


buffer from overwhelming emotional onslaught. 
Discussion: What is the medical and physical purpose for anesthesia? 


Denial - This is the "anesthesia" of grieving. This person sees the signs, but 
cannot assimilate what they are seeing or hearing 
-- The last desperate holding on to hope 
--May be conscious or unconscious. 
--Often hard to discern when in the context of religious language, 


because it is masked as faith. 


C. Isolation - The need for private regrouping on the part of the sufferer. 


Denial is usually early, isolation later. There is a need to get persons “out of 
one's space", but it is often perceived as rejection by those trying to lend support. 
"Significant others" often retreat into denial and isolation as they witness 


suffering, and that too is interpreted as rejection. 


Discussion:: 1. Recall your own time of denial surrounding your impending 
loss. How did you behave? What was going on "underneath" what you were 


trying not to feel? 


2. How can the community of faith most effectively minister to 


persons at this stage of mourning? 


3 How can we encourage faith in the face of impending loss, 


while not encouraging denial -- or does it matter? 


LESSON THREE 
ANGER: "WHY ME??!!!" 


Anger - Stage Two 


This is the initial thawing out after the loss This is the state of protest. It is an 
expressive, demonstrative verbal or non- verbal show of one's true feelings. 
Centers on the injustice. May be generalized and non-specific (angry at the 
world); misplaced (onto a doctor who failed you; a preacher who represents a 
God that the mourner cannot reach); or focused and directed (at physicians, 


God, or the victim/deceased). 


This stage of mourning taps into the sense of 
---- Helplessness_ ---- Violation ---- Total lack of control. Having to let go before 


we are ready, we feel frustration first, which grows into full blown anger. 
Discussion: 1. Talk about your anger? Be specific 


Facilitator should raise any issues which do not surface such as loss of 
control; violation and the sense of being ‘raped’; injustice; unspoken 
expectations of permanence. Allow group to dialogue. 

Expectation is that there will be corporate learning from each other about the 
fear of anger, its inappropriateness in the church; and the risks to relationships 
that we cannot afford to jeopardize. 

Facilitator should be prepared for the forceful ventilation of emotion which 
may accompany this discussion, and hopefully not stifle the process. It may 


yield empowering insights. 


2. How do we recognize anger in the midst of the church? 
(Discuss verbal cues, tone, sarcasm, body language; volatile reactions; 


avoidance; content of so called sermons and lessons.) 


3. How do you personally relate to angry persons? 


4. Why do we avoid angry people, hence deprive them of the 
ministry they desperately need? 
(Discuss: Random and irrational displacement onto others; anger feels "life 


threatening" to the recipient). 


5. From your experience, what forms of ministry are most effective 
with angry, hurting persons? (Discuss: Having anger validated and not 
discounting it; helping person to find the empowering element in their anger; 
helping them to focus on the real versus irrational elements; consistency in 


allowing ventilation without judgment.) 


6. Discuss the physical aspects and consequences of the anger 


that accompanies grief. 


LESSON FOUR 
BARGAINING "Yes me. But..." 


During this stage, reality sets in, but hope is by no means discarded. This is 


the stage of pleading. We bargain for more time, different outcomes, change. 


There are bargains within the heart. We, in exchange, offer to God or to 
some significant other, something of ourselves in return for a detoured destiny. 
"I'll get saved, I'll be diligent in spiritual things, I'll fast, pray attend church more." 
Or it may sound more like "I'll change, I'll take the blame, I'll do whatever | have 
to do to keep-(whatever or whomever I'm trying to keep)." The bargain is, in 


some cases, tied to rational or irrational guilt. 


The bargain is always tied to an "if". It is conscious, if not verbal. Even if it is 
not verbal, bargains are often struck in the most secret places of the heart, as 


our way of holding on to hope. 


Secondly, bargains are often constructed within the environment of the 
person undergoing loss. Whether one is dying, watching a marriage fail, seeing 
a loved one deteriorate, we construct real or imaginary markers in our 
environment, then paddle madly toward them, in an effort to forestall having to 
deal with the inevitable. "Can | live to see my child graduate, please God." "If we 
have a baby, then our marriage will improve." The underlying hope is, that after 
graduation, or the birth, or the "whatever", perhaps | can bargain for another 


marker, and delay the inevitable just a bit longer. 


Discussion: This is one of the most cloudy areas which Christians must manage, 


due to our posture of prayer and faith. 


How does one know when we are moving within the realm of 
healthy religious faith, or when we are stuck in fruitless exercises of 


"bargaining?" Or is there a difference? 


Discuss some bargains that you made with God or with significant others, during 


your process of letting go. 
Discuss this statement. "Sometime hope can be an enemy." 
Conclusions: (Of this project group) "One never knows which is faith and which 


is denial." We do walk by faith and not by sight as Christians. It is our conscious 


choice to believe in the goodness of the plan of God for our outcomes. 


Point to consider as we minister to the grieving: 


--"Often, one does not really care to know the difference between the two." 


--Do not snatch away one's bargaining power, just as one would not snatch away 


one's faith. Both serve a purpose of sustaining life and sanity. 


LESSON FIVE 
DEPRESSION "Yes...Me." 


IV. Depression- Stage Four - This is the time that the full weight of the loss is 
realized. This is the state of paralysis. The defenses have given way. The self 
sags under the tremendous load of all the implications of the loss. The self is 


flattened, immobilized, stuck. 


A. Physical Cues- Weeping may be chronic, unexpected and 
intermittent//Movement dramaticallly slowed//Conversation difficult, slow, 
abbreviated//Interrupted sleep patterns and dramatic insomnia// Chronic 
fatigue//Loss of appetite//Loss of sex drive//Muscle tension and rigidity 
experienced as localized pain//Hair loss//Skin eruptions//Heart 


palpitations//Sighing. Discuss others. 


B. Emotional Cues - Preoccupation with the image of the deceased./or lost 
object//Searching the environment for the signs, smell, remnants of the lost 
presence//Yearning and longing//Abandonment feelings//Fear of 
future//Disorientation//Tremendous sadness//Guilt both real and irrational. 


Discuss others. 


C. Mental and Behavioral Cues - Inability to concentrate; forgetfulness; 
confusion; rash decision making; disengagement from public scrutiny; 
tremendous effort to accomplish small familiar tasks such as grooming, 


housework, personal hygiene. Discuss others. 


D. Spiritual Cues - Inability or unwillingness to pray//Feeling disconnection 
from God//"The dark night of the soul"// Irritability with other Christians who offer 
"help" which now feels irrelevant//Questioning the basic beliefs which were once 
accepted//Or jealous, zealous insistence upon the basic beliefs once held, as a 


defense against despair. Discuss Others. 


Discussion: What is the most difficult part of ministry to a depressed person? 
What was most effective ministry to you in your times of 


depression? Be specific. 


LESSON SIX 
ACCEPTANCE "Yes. It Is Me." 


Stage Five- Acceptance - This is not a stage of happiness or contentment. It is 
rather a time of quiet resignation, without the protest, without the active pain. 
The facts have been assimilated. Some energies may even be freed to reflect 
on life as it was; to talk openly about life as it ‘might have been’; to finish 
unfinished business both emotionally and literally. 

This stage is never authentically reached without having processed the earlier 
stages. "It is not a station, but an ongoing destination." | spend a little more time 
"there" each-day. 

This is the time of turning. 

The dying person may now sleep more, wanting only quiet and the 
companioning presence of the loved one. As Kubler-Ross says (paraphrased), 
"As the newborn babe sleeps the ever diminishing sleep of entrance into the 
world, dying sleeps the increasing sleep of departure.” 

The person in a dying relationship (i.e. divorce) may now begin to "look 


away"--not yet to new alternatives, but no longer holding illusions about the old. 


The person having to accept less visible, or intangible losses, at this time may 


begin to reorganize life around the empty spot. "This is how it will be." 


Discuss three concrete and specific things which moved you toward acceptance 


of your loss. 


Discuss this statement: "The goal of grieving is ethical re-evaluation." 


In essence, as you have come through your process of suffering, to some form 


of acceptance, how can your suffering: 


a) Motivate you to work toward the preservation and alleviation of suffering, 


personally, locally and globally? 


b) Empower you to involve yourself with (minister to) those who suffer? 
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APPENDIX #8 (1) 


MID-YEAR ASSESSMENT 
(To be completed by each Context Associate in the Grief and Loss Project) 


NAME: 
(First) (Last) 
SEX: Male _____Female Age 
OCC WEA TIO Na ee 
AGE: EDUCATION LEVEL (Highest): 


NATURE OF THE LOSS THAT BROUGHT YOU TO THIS GROUP: 


ASSESSMENT 


1. Discuss the ways your involvement in this group has or has not impacted 
your life. Be specific and reflective: 


2 How might the church identify other persons like you, who are struggling with 
unresolved and ongoing grief? 


(2) 


3 In light of your own personal learning, and personal progress in healing, 
please complete the following statement: " If | were asked to 'walk with’ another 
person or family with a loss similar to mine, | would..." 


A) welcome the opportunity soon 

B) feel tentative and awkward 

C) run in the opposite direction 

D) still need more time on my own healing, but with a definite view 
toward ministry at a later time 

E) feel too tired and worn from the process of this past year 


4. Discuss the limitations and strengths of our healing approach (Time, Talk, 
Teaching, Tearing and Tending ): 


5. We are at the mid-point of our time as a CORE GROUP OF WOUNDED 
HEALERS. What are some ways we can "make happen" for others what has 
begun to happen for us? Think creatively. Think corporately. Think "New 
Creation Family." __ 


COMMENTS: (Use Back Page, If Necessary): 


(Please place completed ASSESSMENT in yellow envelope by Dec 15, 1992. 
Thank You!! 


Appendix #9 
GRIEF AND LOSS DOCTORAL PROJECT 


Parental Permission Slip --YOUTH CARE GROUP 


a Oe ole ade ag eee , am aware that Pastor Claudette A. 
or loss. This is the focus of her doctoral project. The sessions will extend over a 
6 week period. | am aware that enrollment requires a commitment to attend each 
session. 


| understand, further, that information shared during these sessions IS 
confidential. | may discuss my child's concerns with my child, but not the 
information ef other youth in the sessions. The sessions will be taught by 
members of our church, designated by the Pastor. 


| therefore give my permission for my son/ daughter 


Print Name__ to participate in the Grief and Loss Care 


Group. 


Signature of Parent of Guardian Sine cae a 


Relationship to child et ee ee eee 


Date 


APPENDIX #10 (1) 


CARE GROUP FORMAT 
ORIENTATION - (SESSIONS 1) 


1. OPENING PRAYER, WELCOME, ORIENTATION 7 - 7:10 
2. ICE BREAKER / PERSONAL INTRODUCTIONS to 7:30 
3. OVERVIEW OF MINISTRY TO GRIEF / GOALS to 8:00 
4. BREAK to 8:10 
5. OVERVIEW ( CONTINUED to 8: 30 
6. QUESTION AND ANSWER to 8: 40 
7. ASSIGNMENT to 8:50 


8. SMALL GROUP CLOSING PRAYER to 9:00 


(2) 


CARE GROUP FORMAT 
SESSIONS TWO THROUGH SIX 


1. GREETING AND OPENING PRAYER 


2. TEACHING SEGMENT (PRESENT LESSON AND LESSON AIM) 
(20 MINUTES) 


3. QUIET TIME 


4. "MY STORY" (40 MINUTES) 


5. BREAK 


6. "MY STORY" (40 MINUTES) 


7. WRAP UP, CLOSING PRAYER, DISMISSAL 


8. CARE GROUP TEACHERS RECONVENE FOR REFLECTION AND 
FEEDBACK 


APPENDIX #11 (1) 
SMALL CARE GROUP EVALUATION 
(Small Group Focus i.e., Death and Divorce) 
1. Do you feel yourneeds were met through the support group? [] Yes []No 


Explain: 


2. How would you evaluate your teacher/group leader: (Name) 


3. How effective was the interaction within the group. 


4. Were you able to identify your place in the grief process at the beginning of 
the support group? 


A. Denial B. Anger C. Bargaining 
D. Depression EE. Acceptance 


5. Where are you NOW in the grief process? 
A. Denial B. Anger C. Bargaining 
D. Depression E. Acceptance 


6. Were the five stages/lessons presented clearly? [] Yes []No 


7. Did your facilitor appear to be knowledgeable about the subject? 
[] Yes []No 


8. How do you feel the group could be improved? 


[ ] Smaller Group [] More Time To Share — [] More One-On-One Time 
[ ] Other 


9. Did you feel comfortable communicating in the group? [] Yes [] No 
Explain: 


(2) 


10. In what way could the support group be improved? 


11. Do you feel the number of sessions were adequate? [] Yes []No 


12. Would you participate in another group if offered, or recommend this to 
others? [] Yes [] No 


13. Briefly describe the grief process. 


14. Comments: __ __ 


Nalne tte ee ee 
Sex: [] Male []Female Age: 
Facilitators: 


Date: 
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